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They call it Rainbow Land . . .an 
inland vacation area of colorful scenery, 
colorful historic background . . . a place 
you've always wanted to see... . 


Utah’s half-million people invite their fellow Ameti- 
cans to visit this land of unique wonders. Come— 
lose your worries for awhile in the enjoyment of 
scenes and pastimes the like of which are to be 
found nowhere else on earth! 

In Salt Lake City, largest city between the Rockies 
and the Pacific coast, you'll want to visit the Mor- 
mon Temple Square and hear the famed Tabernacle 
organ. You'll want to see where Brigham Young 
lived . . . and many other historic landmarks remin- 
iscent of those brave pioneer days. 

At Great Salt Lake, nearby, you can experience the 
most astonishing aquatic thrill of your life—feel 
yourself supported by the salt-saturated water as if 
on a cushion. You simply cannot sink in this strange 
water which seemingly scoffs at the law of gravity! 

Southward through Provo, center of Utah’s ex- 
panding iron and steel industry, a few hours’ ride 
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The Mormon Temple is symbolic of 
interesting culture 


Restful and comforting are the majestic vistas of Utah's 


Sx and majesty and restful quietude 
you can never forget. 

Zion National Park, with its 
xs. massive canyon walls rising sheer 
See nearly 3,000 feet . . . an over- 
Ss 2G) powering spectacle of spine-tingl- 


YS ing grandeur! 
ia — Bryce Canyon National Park, 


with its lacy filigree of flaming sculptured stone . 
incredibly brilliant in color, fantastic in form, a veri- 
table fairyland of the gods! 

Cedar Breaks National Monument, with its tre- 
mendous vari-colored buttresses and bastions falling 
away from the forested rim 10,000 feet above sea- 
level. 

Southward again past quaint Mormon villages, an- 
cient cliff dwellings and great herds of deer, your 
wanderings will take you to the famed North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon. 

Other strange sights scattered throughout Utah will 
thrill the visitor sampling this “new line of travel 
merchandise’’—startling Timpanogos Cave National 
Monument, beautifully etched Arches National Mon- 
ument, weird Dinosaur National Monument, Natural 


WW takes you into a world of color 


wonderlands 


Bridges National Monument and exquisite Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument—the secluded scenic 
jewel of the entire southwest. 


And off the beaten path, for those who enjoy 
“roughing it” is fantastic Monument Valley where 
picturesque Navajo Indian communities still offer a 
glimpse of a fascinating civilization that flourished 
here in centuries past. 


Another kind of color will thrill you in Northern 
Utah where snow-capped peaks stand majestically 
above forest-covered highlands, bounteous farms, of 
chards and dairy herds. Located here are Ogden 
and Logan, typical of clean, modern western cities. 


Numerous snow-fed trout streams will thrill the 
fisherman while deer, elk, pheasant and duck hunt 
ing is the finest in America! Su- 
perb skiing is offered from Octo- 
ber to May. : 

But. get a more detailed picture 
of this unique state, this storied 
Rainbow Land. Send the coupon 
for a new pictorial booklet—and 
plan to visit us, if you can, this 
~ summer. 
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Land — in The Center of Scenic America V 
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' Director, Department of Publicity and Industrial Development, 
4 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

: Please send your new color booklet and 1942 map. 
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\ ie for the Relaxation and 
Recreation YOU Need 


Plan every trip east or west via Rio Grande... Thru 
the Rockies. From train windows enjoy the tranquil- 
ity and rugged beauty of purple peaks, brilliant 
canyons and quiet valleys. 


Three Luxurious Trains. No Extra Fare 


® EXPOSITION FLYER . . only thru train between 
Chicago and San Francisco via Denver and Moffat 
Tunnel Scenic Shortcut. 


® SCENIC LIMITED . . only train thru world-famed 
Royal Gorge and renowned Pikes Peak region. 


®THE PROSPECTOR . . diesel power, streamlined 
train, overnight every night between Denver and 
Salt Lake City. 


ALL CARS AIR-CONDITIONED 


Thru standard and tourist Pullmans, 
de luxe reclining chair cars, moderately 
priced meals, 


You'll Enjoy 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 


Fascinating, mysterious Cliff Dwellings, 
largest and best preserved prehistoric 
ruins in North America. 


Escape from it all at 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
Sea Beach in the Mountains 


Swim in the world’s largest outdoor 
warm water pool, ride on pine-fragrant 
trails, golf, hike, fish. In tangy mountain 
air find renewed zest for duties ahead. 
Delightful hotels, rustic resorts, dude 
ranches. 


MT. TIMPANOGOS 


Monarch of the Wasatch Range 


This wonder mountain of Utah, rear- 
ing its snow-crowned head 12,008 feet, 
can be seen from train windows en- 
route to Salt Lake City, center of 
Scenic America. 


for illustrated literature about Glenwood Springs, Mesa Verde and other scenic moun- 
tain wonders reached easily and inexpensively, by Rio Grande. 


H. I. SCOFIELD, Passenger Traffic Manager, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
205 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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FLYING ABOVE THE CASCADES 


These two snow-clad giants of the Cascade Range are Mount St. Helens, the 
Fujiyama of America, and Mount Ranier, the third highest peak in the United 
States. Mount Ranier dominates the national park that bears its name, as well 
as the entire western section of the State of Washington. Mount St. Helens is 
forty miles north of Portland and, along with Mount Hood, provides that key 
city with a superb scenic background. 
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A chain of new 
bridges is part of 
the Oregon Coast 
Highway. This 
bridge is at New- 
port, Oregon. 
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THE expert on city planning, Lewis Mumford, was called to the Pacific 
Northwest three years ago by the Northwest Regional Council “to observe 
and critically appraise the growth and development of the region.” For 
two weeks he toured the cities and countryside west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, from the vast, shaggy forests of Southwestern Oregon to the broad 
green fringes of Puget Sound. Back home again in Amenia, New York, 
he organized his impressions and found that he had gained “two distinct 
images of the landscape.” 

“One,” he wrote, “was of its overpowering beauty; the other was of its 
loneliness.” Neither the crowding of the forests with towering Douglas firs 
nor the farm-and-orchard landscape of Western Oregon’s rich Willamette 
Valley could eradicate “a sense of unoccupied space.’ 

“Though one was on an automobile road,” he recalled, ‘ ‘one wouldn’t have 
been surprised to see a covered wagon with a weather-beaten pioneer family 
stalking alongside. .. .” 

These impressions would both flatter and confuse the average resident of 

Oregon and Washington: flatter him because he also ardently preaches the 
beauty of his region, and likes to associate himself with the hardy tradition 
of the pioneers; confuse him because he is not afflicted by loneliness, and 
because by his measurements there is, in the Pacific Northwest, very little 
unoccupied space. Unoccupied by people, yes, but hardly unoccupied. 

It is a region filled with rivers and mountains and grazing land, with towns 
and cities called by Indian names, with orchards and fields and alpine 
meadows deep in wild flowers, even with deserts—but deserts in their proper 
place. Loneliness is a matter of expectation. How can you be lonely when 
you expect to live with grandeur on your doorstep, in a neighborhood crowd- 
ed with things that other people cross the continent to see? 

Get off the train in Seattle or Portland or Tacoma, and you know within 
ten minutes how the Average Resident feels about his Northwest. The first 
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By WILLIAM P. GRAY 


hint comes when your host asks, “Did you see any of the moun- 
tains from the train?” You start for your host’s home or a 
hotel, and the automobile window sooner or later presents a 
panorama on the east. Then inevitably the host, eyes suddenly 
incandescent with pride, points and exclaims, “There’s the moun- 
tain!’ You are invited to drive to the mountain the next day. 

In Seattle “the mountain” means glacier-crusted Mount 
Rainier, whose whitened bulk thrusts massively out of the 
horizon southeast of the city like a superb and immovable back- 
drop on an imponderably big stage; or secondarily, “the moun- 
tain” means Mount Baker, a jagged, icy peak that stands above 
Lake Washington, on the skyline eighty miles northeast of 
Seattle, and gains with distance a deceptively symmetrical ap- 
pearance. 
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Oregon State Highway Department 


THE CAPITOL OF OREGON 


Simplicity and dignity characterize the beautiful new state 
capitol at Salem. | 
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RAMPARTS OF ICE 


Exploring a new route to the summit of Mount St. Helens 

these climbers find a spectacular example of glacial action.’ 

The massive river of ice has been broken up into a weird 
conglomeration of seams and crevasses. 


In Tacoma, ‘the mountain” can mean only Mount Rainie we, 
(Dyed-i in-the-wool Tacomans still call it “Mount Tacoma,” even 
though the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, after a twenty-year 
fight with Seattle over the name, reluctantly decided a couple 
of years ago to accept the name Mount Rainier and give up the 
battle for ‘“Mount Tacoma.’’) To Portland’s conservative citi- 
zens, ‘the mountain” means Mount Hood, but if the Portland 
homeowner can’t afford to build his home on the expensive lots 
with a view toward Mount Hood, he has an excellent second 
choice—only slightly less expensive, however—in Mount St, 
Helens, forty air miles north of the city in the Cascade Range © 
that ties together all of Washington’s and Oregon’s snow- 
wrapped peaks. [* 

This adoration of the biggest mountains, a willing worship 
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BONNEVILLE DAM 


The giant Bonneville project for navigation and hydroelectric 
development is forty-two miles from Portland. 


fox 
GRAND COULEE DAM 
The biggest project of its kind on this continent, Grand Coulee lig 
Dam in Washington is the realization of a dream of fiftv years. 


It will eventually bring power and water to an arid domain — 
larger than the state of Delaware. ; 
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that began with the Northwest Indians 
who called Rainier “the mountain that 
was God,” is common to the bulk of the 
_ population of Oregon and Washington, 
since most of he. citizens of the two 
“states live within sight of at least one 
mountain. More fan that, it is part 
of the personality of bigness which dom- 
inates the two northwesternmost of the 
forty-eight United States. 

Here are the biggest forests, wet with 
the heaviest rains that drip from the 
thickest ferns; here is the biggest coulee 
and the largest dam, the longest Amer- 
ican railroad tunnel, the deepest canyon ; 
here are the broadest accessible snow- 
fields, the swiftest big river, the longest 
_ floating bridge. 
| President Roosevelt called this ‘our 
' promised land,” chambers of commerce 

call it the “Evergreen Playground,” and 

a writer described it as the ““Poor Man’s 

Paradise.” It is an empire made of two 

states whose brimming landscapes are 

draped across the same high mountain 
range, whose boundaries merge in the 
swift green water of the Columbia River 

_—two states whose economic destinies 

are governed by common natural factors. 

This is the empire where Twentieth- 
Century America inhabits the Last Fron- 
tier. 

Between them Oregon and Washing- 
ton hold more than a twentieth of the 
area of the United States, and about a 
fortieth of the population. Their 165,- 
826 square miles make a region larger 

. than the six New England states com- 
bined with New York and Pennsylvania. 

Either state alone is larger than New 

England—Oregon half again as big. 

Together they are twenty times larger 

than Massachusetts, yet Massachusetts 
alone has half again as many citizens as 
the two northwest states combined. 

Between them they have fewer city 
dwellers than Wisconsin, and fewer 
farmers than Iowa. Against a popula- 

_ tion of nearly six hundred for each 
» square mile of Rhode Island, Oregon has 
only about ten persons to the square mile, 
_and that figure gets the benefit of Port- 
‘Jand’s 308 000—nearly a third of Ore- 
-gon’s total. Oregon’s population in 1940 
was 1,089,684, Washington’s 1,736,191. 
_ The Cascade Range breaks the two 
states neatly into two main climatic 
zones, the rainy west side and the dry 
east side, and the placement of popula- 
_ tion has been influenced accordingly. On 

' vast arid stretches east of the mountains, 

where sage-spattered plateaus and the 
_~ rolling brown sides of deep canyons are 

_ broken only by cattle or sheep trails, you 


may ride half a day without seeing more. 


than a deserted homesteader’s shack, 

parched and falling to pieces under the 
_ searing sun, to attest the touch of civi- 
«Sota 


ALONG THE SEA 
COAST 


The coast of Oregon 
and Washington is a 
superb combination 
of wide sandy 
beaches, bold prom- 
ontories of rock, and 
towering forests of 
Douglas fir that 
come down steep 
slopes to the edge of 
the water. 


lization in a land still unconquered. 

In such areas, hard-riding Yakima In- 
dians still round up wild horses in the 
spring, trapping them in corrals that 
block the canyons’ mouths where the 
frothing herds spew out on the plains— 
or more modern cowpunchers sometimes 
haze them off the Oregon prairies by 
swooping at them with airplanes. 

On one of Eastern Oregon’s barren 
reaches, beside a hard-surfaced highway 
of the type that severs these plateaus at 
broad intervals, Mayor Billy Rahn runs 
the widely noted “one-man town” of 
Millican—rules his bleak domain from 
his service station, which is also the 
U. S. post office, Millican city hall, cham- 
ber of commerce building, general store 
and justice court. The only neighbors 
who ever bother him are coyotes, whose 
howling tribe increases annually despite 
the sharp shooting of United States 
hunters employed to dispatch them. 

Between timberline in the high Cas- 
cades and the barren wastelands east of 
the mountains, the soil of the Pacific 
Northwest is fertile enough to produce 
35 per cent of America’s lumber, a tenth 
of her wheat, about three-quarters of the 
hops, 28 per cent of the apples and pears, 
a fifth of the cherries, one out of every 
six cans of peas, about 6 per cent of the 
sheep and lambs, more than 7 per cent of 
the wool, and an army’s store of other 
crops, from potatoes to loganberries, fil- 
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earth of the northwestern empire has not 


bert nuts and prunes. But the 
done all this entirely unaided. Irriga- 
tion has been employed with spectacular 
results in the arid sections. With water 
from the mountains, farmers of eastern 
Washington’s Yakima Valley have made 
the volcanic ash of their fields, as they 
say, ‘richer than the Valley of the Nile.” 
Since 1918, Yakima Valley agricultural 
revenues have been greater than the 
value of all of Alaska’s gold since 1880. 
There is probably only one way to 
“type” the people of this northwest em- 
pire. That is by the vitality that made 
the challenge to the frontier possible—a 
vitality that still exhibits itself in more 
ways than big lumber mills and bigger 
dams. In the thoroughly civilized en- 
virons of the cities, it shows up in such 
achievements as Portland’s “more golf 
courses per capita than any other city in 
America.” Or in the conquests of the 
University of Washington eight-oared 
crew from Seattle, which trains through 
the winter on the frequently fog-chilled 
surfaces of Lake Union and Lake Wash- 
ington, then goes to Poughkeepsie every 
June to row the stalwart hearts out of 
the best the East can provide in crews. 
Racially, the citizens of the northwest 
empire range from Finnish fishermen at 
the Columbia River’s mouth to the 
Basque sheepherders of Southeastern 
Oregon; only 14 per cent of the residents 


of the two states are foreign-born, how- 
ever, and these are mostly north Eu- 
ropean, including a dominant portion of 
Scandinavian fishermen and _ lumber- 
jacks. Half of the population is made up 
of American-born who migrated in from 
other states. Their migration began on 
the tortuous Oregon Trail of a century 
ago and never has ended; it brought an 
increase of 220 per cent in the rate of 
growth of the population of Oregon and 
Washington between 1900 and 1940, 
while the national rate was increasing 74 
per cent. 

In the decade just past, this land with 
the aura of Eden on its horizons became 
one of the Meccas for the nation’s Dust 
Bowl migrants. Only magnetic Califor- 
nia attracted more—the choice, roughly, 
was between the comfort of climate, 
coupled with a greater demand for sea- 
sonal labor in agriculture, and the old 
lure of freedom on the frontier. 

That does not imply that the frontier 
lacks saleable climate. Its climate, in fact, 
is so remarkably varied that saying the 
Cascade Mountains break the two states 
neatly into rainy west and dry east sides 
only begins to hint at the variety. The 
climate ranges roughly from that of 
Norway to that of Nevada. 

The great economic contribution of 
climate to the Pacific Northwest has been 
the forests. The ample rainfall west of 
the Cascades made Douglas firs grow 
tall as skyscrapers and thick as ships’ 
funnels, and around the turn of the cen- 
tury the logging and lumber industry, 
bound westward after leveling the for- 
ests of Maine and the Lake states, 
slashed its way into this generous wilder- 
ness. Thereby the loggers and lumber- 
men not only made fortunes but also 
gave Washington and Oregon their 
greatest source of income and growth. 

Seattle, Portland and Tacoma devel- 
oped as the principal cities of the Douglas 
fir region, which indeed has been the 
economic head and torso of the north- 
west empire. Except for Spokane, which 
sits at the hub of an inland empire of 
wheat fields, mines and pine forests: in 
extreme East Central Washington, no 
Washington or Oregon city outside the 
Douglas fir region has as many as 30,000 
citizens. 

All this is background for the feats of 
the past decade in the empire of Oregon 
and Washington — feats inspired by 
boundless native vision of a sort that once 
led Rudyard Kipling, in a speech at Ta- 
coma, to cry: “They are mad here, all 
mad!” The feats of the past decade, in 
fact, only climaxed those begun some 
thirty-five years ago, when Seattle de- 
cided to tie Lake Washington, on the 
city’s east side, to the salt water of Puget 
Sound on the west, by means of an eight- 
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mile canal system and a set of locks sec- 
ond only to the Panama Canal’s in capac- 
ity. 

The ingenious main talking point upon 
which Seattle sold itself and Congress 
the canal and locks was simply that, by 
taking ships into fresh water, barnacles 
attached to their bottoms would be killed. 
It was of small concern that barnacle 
shells do not remove themselves when 
they die in fresh water, but must be 
scraped off the same as before, in dry 
dock. The compelling thing was that here 
was a big vision to be fulfilled, and ful- 


filled it was. 


After that, and before the thirties Se- 
attle—built like Rome and Constantinople 
on seven hills—whittled down one of its 
hills and washed it into Puget Sound to 
make room for expansion; and Great 
Northern railroad engineers — warping 
their skill to fit the bigness of the region 
—poked an eight-mile tunnel through the 
granite bastions of the Cascade Moun- 
tains east of Seattle, straight as a rifle 
bore and the longest in the Americas. 

Those accomplishments indicated the 
regional capacity, but the decade of dams 
and bridges demonstrated it more fully. 
It brought the floating bridge to Lake 
Washington—a pontoon structure built 
like a chain of huge concrete shoe boxes 
fastened end to end, about 6500 feet long 
and wide enough for four lanes of traffic 
to skim across the lake a few feet above 
the water. The same era brought the Ta- 
coma Narrows Bridge, a graceful, slen- 
der suspension span that had a spasm 
in the wind one day and collapsed with a 
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SALMON FISHING = 


The foaming waters of the Columbia 
River at Celilo Falls furnish a spectacu- 
lar background for these Northwestern 
Indians who are fishing for salmon from 

platforms projecting over the river. — all! 


mighty shiver into placid Puget Sound. 
You need only recall, however, that 
Pacific Northwesterners train their vision _ 
on horizons capped with mountains and 
think of bigness as the natural thing, to 
know that they would build greater struc- 
tures than bridges in the fated thirties. a 
This they did when they built Grand Tap 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams. 
Newsreel fans recognize the conquest 
of the Columbia River for two principal 
features—the stupendous size of Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the $7,000,000 system fans 
of “fish ladders” and mechanical eleva- 
tors built so the celebrated Royal Chinook == 
salmon can vault the barrier at Bonne- q 
ville and swim upstream to spawn in their ; 
ancestral gravel beds before they die. 
More significant than sheer size or an 
interesting system of fishways, however, 
is the fact that this conquest of the surg- 
ing Columbia has created in the two 
northwesternmost states the greatest “) 
hydroelectric power system ever built. aa f 
The Columbia River development has 
harnessed an untamed regional income in 
water power for manufacture; captured 
the ceaseless energy of the streams and 
rivers that trickle and roar down from 
mountain snowfields scattered over a re- 
gion twice as large as Italy, 259,000 
square miles, the Columbia Basin drain- 
age area. 
To its exhaustible economic backlog of 


timber, the frontier empire has added a 
growing and relatively inexhaustible 
backlog of saleable power, the white coal 
of heavy industry. Already the massive 
generators at Grand Coulee, largest ever 
built, and the only slightly smaller gen- 
erators at Bonneville—linked in a trans- 
mission network that ties together the 
major electric utilities, public and pri- 
vate, in the two states—are grinding 
about half a million horsepower of cheap 
industrial power from the river’s surge 
and flow. Before the end of 1943 they 
will churn the energy to send pig alumi- 
num flowing white hot from the electric 
furnaces in half a dozen new plants pro- 
ducing 30 per cent of America’s huge 
annual war-time output of 14,000,000 
pounds of aluminum. 

This means payrolls and growth not 
possible a decade ago. Pessimistic fore- 
casts about “too much power” have not 
held up, as anyone familiar with war 
production problems knows. Industry is 
grabbing it hungrily now, and men like 
Bonneville Administrator Paul J. Raver 
think it will keep on grabbing after the 
_war. 

The only thing that bothers North- 
westerners much is the fear that new fac- 
tories may clutter up their landscapes. 
_ But they are finding that their landscapes 
engulf anything except a mountain with 
uncommon ease. It is possible that next 
time Lewis Mumford calls, he will still 
_see beauty and loneliness, though indus- 
trialization — smokeless industrialization 
/—marches ahead. How much population 
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the conquest of the Columbia will add to 
|the two states, no one knows, but the 
| present figure might be quadrupled with- 
out removing the sense of vastness that 
| dominates every horizon. 

The Grand Coulee story is not com- 
plete, of course, without the irrigation 
phase. When the Grand Coulee idea came 


to Billy Clapp, while he daydreamed in 
(Continued on page 40) 
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MAN-MADE EDEN 


The Yakima Valley in Washington, 
which was once desert land, has 
been transformed by irrigation into 
one of the most fertile agricultural 
regions in America. It ranks first 
of all counties in the United States 
in production of pears and apples. 


CRATER LAKE 


Wizard Island breaks the placid 
expanse of Crater Lake in South- 
ern Oregun. This lake rests in the 
crater of an extinct volcano six 
thousand feet above sea level. The 
multicolored lava cliffs surround- 
ing the twenty square miles of 
water rise from five hundred to 
two thousand feet in height. 
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MILE-HIGH CAPITAL 


Located on a lofty plain twelve miles from the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, Denver is the commercial, finan- 
cial and tourist center of Colorado. This is a view of 
the business section with the capitol in the distance. 


UT’S FIVE P.M. in Chicago when the sleek, streamlined train pulls out of a 
Union Station heading westward for the fast overnight run to Denver. The 
great sprawling metropolis on the southern shore of Lake Michigan recedes 
with an accelerating finality, and you’re on your way across the heart of the 
continent, on your way to Colorado, highest state in the Union. . 
Factory fumes, the roar and din of traffic, the flashing lights and peopled — 
shadows of the metropolis slip backwards in memory and in space as the 
twin ribbons of steel guide the locomotive toward the sparkle and splendor ~ 
of the Rocky Mountains. Those mighty ranges, marking the Continental 
Divide between Mexico and Canada, cut like a giant’s knife through the 
rugged earth of a state where, ten thousand years ago, Mongoloid hunters 
lived in the natural caves of Mesa Verde—the Green Plateau, now a great 
National Park of 50,000 acres and 350 cliff dwellings. Colorado, the “red 
land,” twice the size of all England, with its 1500 towering peaks, its fabu- 
lous natural resources and its fabled pioneers, draws closer and closer while 
you sleep through the intervening stretches of vast prairie drained by hoe . 
Mississippi. : 
In Colorado all roads lead to Denver, capital city, situated exactly one 
mile above the level of the two oceans far to the west and east. Here, every 
day during the summer arrive more than sixty passenger trains, and here 
centers the economic, political and cultural life of a state whose tangible 
wealth—exclusive of yet unknown or undeveloped resources—was in 19% 
estimated at nearly three and one quarter billions of dollars. Although 
no means the first white settlement in Colorado, Denver has maintained its 
supremacy over many rivals ever since that September day in 1858 when a 
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THE MOUNT OF THE 
HOLY CROSS 


Snowdrifts in ravines in 
the Mount of the Holy 
Cross make this peak one 
of the most famous in the 
Rockies. The upright of 
the cross is 1500 feet in 
length; the arms extend 
750 feet on either side. 


party of prospectors 
from Kansas _ built 
their cabins along 
the eastern bank of 
the South) latte 
River. Named after 
General James W. 
Denver, a Territor- 
ial governor of Kan- 
sas, the Denver City 
Town Company was organized in November 
of that year, and when the famous Gold Rush 
got under way in 1859, the lusty Western town 
soared into prominence as a focus for adven- 
turers, miners, fortune hunters and all those 
other characters celebrated in the pages of 
Bret Harte. Horace Greeley, America’s great 
journalist, once delivered a lecture on tem- 
perance to the citizens of this turbulent gold- 
diggers’ paradise, declaiming that there were 
“more brawls, more pistol shots with crim- 
inal intent in this log city of 150 dwellings, 
not three-fourths of them completed, nor two- 
thirds of them inhabited, nor one-third fit to 
be, than in any other community of equal 
numbers on earth.” 

Which, coming from an effete Easterner, 
was probably considered either as a compli- 
ment to the city’s raw vitality, or as an insult 
to the resilience, courage and farsightedness of 
its pioneer founders. In any event, Denver 
today, with a population of 300,000, is a West- 
ern metropolis of exceptional charm, with an 
ever-increasing interest in the amenities of life 
and a well-deserved reputation for hospitality 
to all visitors of good will. 

Unquestionably Denver’s greatest assets are 
its equable climate—invaluable to those in 
search of health—and its proximity to some of 
the nation’s finest mountain playgrounds. 
Within its own limits, created virtually out of 
nothing, are forty municipal parks and twenty- 
five natural playgrounds fully equipped with 
all the facilities necessary for camping out. 
Not to mention such famous old landmarks 


ON THE RIDGEPOLE 


OF THE ROCKIES 


By JAY WINGATE Snow sports in the 


Rockies are popular 
in midsummer. 


as the Tabor Grand Opera House (remember 
“Silver Dollar Tabor’?), Hop Alley (the 
city’s Chinatown), the Old City Hall, Chap- 
pell House and many others. Fourteen miles 
southwest of Denver is the 639-acre Park of 
the Red Rocks, fascinating alike for its geo- 
logical features and for its Red Rocks Pueblo, 
a museum of authentic Indian art. 

Thirty miles west of the city is one of Colo- 
rado’s most beautiful mountain resorts, “Trout- 
dale-in-the-Pines,” where, in an atmosphere of 
genial hospitality, one may enjoy all manner 
of outdoor sports and indoor recreations. From 
here, in a two-hour drive along the hairpin 
curves of the highest automobile road in the 
United States, you can reach the imperial sum- 
mit of Mount Evans, 14,259 feet high—a trip 
comparable only to the famous Alpine run 
from Interlaken to Lucerne. Mount Evans, 
named after Colorado’s second Territorial gov- 
ernor, carries on its peak one of the world’s 
most famous laboratories: the Cosmic Ray 
Laboratory of the University of Denver. Built 
to withstand a wind velocity of 150 miles an 
hour, this queer conical structure has sheltered 
three of the six Americans who have won the 
Nobel Prize, including the cosmic ray hunters 
R. A. Millikan and A. H. Compton. 

Back in Denver again, you will not want to 
miss the scenic drive up and over Lookout 
Mountain, through the little town of Golden, 
site of the Colorado School of Mines, whose 
students wear heavy boots and corduroys. On 
the highest point of this mountain, resting 
under a simple concrete slab protected by iron 
railings, are the remains of William F. Cody, 
known to every American as Buffalo Bill, 
“mighty hunter and brave Indian fighter, clever 
showman; the hero of dozens of dime novels.” 
To the Pawnee Indian scouts in the army he 
was known as Pashaka, “the long-haired” ; his 
life was a succession of frontier adventures 
terminating with his death in Denver in 1917. 
Today visitors to his shrine toss coins onto the 


concrete slab, “for luck”—just as, in the olden. 
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days, one dropped a lira into the fountain 
of Trevi, or a threepence into the Irish 
Wishing Well. Ancient customs die hard, 
and it is intriguing to reflect that even 
in death the stalwart Buffalo Bill con- 
tinues to receive tribute from his erst- 
while enemies—pictured in the Indian 
head of the coins tinkling on his grave. 

But now it is time to venture into the 
real heart of the Rockies. There is no 
better beginning than the four hundred 
square miles. of beauty and splendor 
known as the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, dominated by the 14,000-foot giant 
of Longs Peak. Traveling by bus from 
Denver, you reach the Eastern Gateway 
through charming Estes Park Village, 
where, in the Stanley Hotel you will find 
semi-dude-ranch accommodations adapted 
to every type of excursionist. Your prob- 
lem from then on is where to go and 
what to see in all this embarrassment of 
riches. There are, of course, the Ro- 
mantic Lakes. And one of the most de- 
lightful excursions is the ride over the 
Trail Ridge Road, crossing the Continen- 
tal Divide and ending at Grand Lake— 
that glacial pool of everlasting blue, set 
amid stately pines, haunted with the 
ghostly legends of Indian prowess. From 
here, with your headquarters at Grand 
Lake Lodge, you may wander off in all 
directions, savoring the thrills and gran- 
deurs of the Rockies. 

Should you wish to ride or hike (but 
not hunt), to swim, to enjoy (but not 
pick) flowers and chase butterflies, to en- 
gage in all manner of invigorating sports, 
this grand park will be ready for you. 
It is open all the year round, with daily 
transportation, but after the first snows 
you will find the roads effectively barred 
until June opens them again. Most of 
the hotels, too, are closed in winter, al- 
though a number of the smaller inns 
nearby will welcome you. In season you 
may have your choice: Crag’s Hotel, 
Brimwood Hotel, Camp Woods, Spraig’s 
Lodge, Bear Lake Lodge, Longs Peak 
Inn—something for every taste and all of 
the best. 

For the less strenuous-minded there 
are any number of tours to sleepy vil- 
lages, lively towns and_ sophisticated 


cities. Thirty miles northwest of Denver 
is Boulder, thriving seat of the Univer- 


sity of Colorado, but once a habitat for 


Indians, grasshoppers and a source of 
constant misery for the earlier pioneers 
who struggled so valiantly — and with 
such success—to put it on the map. And 
there is Central City, seat of Gilpin 
County and once known as “the richest 
square mile on earth.’’ Today this one- 
time haunt of the rich and powerful is a 
veritable ghost city, testifying in its stark 
loneliness to the eternal dreams of men 
in search of gold and glory. Every year, 
in its famous Opera House, revivals of 
the “good old days” draw actors and 
celebrities from all over the country ; and 
on the original floor of the Grand Hotel 
one may still see “the face on the bar- 
room floor” so celebrated in American 
folk lore. 

Two hundred miles due west of Den- 
ver is the popular health and sport re- 
sort of Glenwood Springs, famous for 
its natural sodium - chloride - sulphate 
waters and its vapor baths. A little to 
the southeast is another ghost town: 
Aspen, with its own pathetic Opera 
House and its legends of Jesse James, 
once an inmate of the community’s log- 
cabin jail. Nearby, the dying town of 
Ashcroft is reviving as an all-the-year 
fishing and sports center, whose ski runs 
have already achieved wide fame. 

Southwards of the capital city, travel- 
ing by the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
way, you emerge from the hills and find 
yourself at Grand Junction, in the heart 
of fertile green valleys teeming with 
truck gardens and vast peach orchards. 
Thence, south to Auray, an American 
replica of a Swiss Alpine village, set 
down in a natural cup whose rim of hills 
towers high above it. Moving on, we 
climb the tortured road known as “the 
million-dollar highway” to Durango, a 
great shipping center for farmers, ranch- 
ers and miners, where the Old West 
meets the New East in an admirable bal- 
ance of the comfortable and the pictur- 
esque. A few miles to the west and you 
are in the splendid Mesa Verde National 
Park, rich in archeological treasures ante- 
dating the pyramids of Egypt and telling 


State of Colorado 


from Asia, to be replaced, six centuries — 
before Christ, by the Basket Makers — 
whose cliff dwellings and cave pits laid — 
the foundations of the Pueblo Indian ~ 
culture. The present ruins tells a story — 
of high achievement, of desperate strug- 
gle and eventful decline that is well ~ 
worth the reading by those who have in- — 
herited their land. e 
Still on our way, we leave Durango % 
and Mesa Verde for Salida, “heart of ~ 
the Rockies”; then east, across the mag- ~ 
nificent Royal Gorge, to the bustling mod-_ q 
ern Western metropolis of Pueblo, sec- 
ond largest city of the state and directly’ 
on the route northwards to Colorado ~ 
Springs. Here, at the very foot of Pikes 
Peak, is the palatial garden spot of Colo- — 
rado, whose natural charms have been 
enhanced and super-refined by the pa- 
tronage of the wealthy—both American 
and foreign—who found here an answer 
to their dreams of leisure and enjoy- 
ment. Planned from the beginning as a 
community for the fashionable and the 
well-to-do, Colorado Springs frowned 
upon all signs of manufacturing enter- 
prise and noisy commerce—which per- 
force found a habitation and a name in 
the nearby boisterous town of Colorado 
City. To the new resort came solid and 
substantial people—many of them from 
England—who were resolved to live 
there in an atmosphere of calm security, 
tinged with just the proper hue of primi- 
tive glamor. Pikes Peak, already a na- 
tional landmark, was a magnet for tour- 
ists, and in a very short time the Garden 
of the Gods, Seven Falls and the health- 
giving springs at Manitou became equally 
well known. The ideals of culture were 
provided by Colorado College, and 
sportsmen from England soon intro- 
duced golf, cricket, polo and fox hunt- 
ing into the fashionable circles of what 
was soon widely known as “little 
Lunnon.” 
Conspicuous among the many famous — 
landmarks of Colorado Springs is the in- 
ternationally famous hostelry, the Broad- 
moor where, before the turn of the cen- 
tury, numerous Europeans resided, with 
a great air of being far above the com- 
mon crowd of natives. All around this — 
establishment—situated in the southern 
suburbs of the city—are the grandiose — 
Italian villas, Spanish casas and Tudor 
manors of the wealthy residents, present- — 
ing a sharp contrast to the simple homes 
of the natives. : 
You will, of course, want to make the 
(Continued on page 41) o 


MINING ON THE MOUN- 


TAIN TOPS 
Colorado produces more 
gold than any other state 
except California. From 


this typical mine high in the 

Rockies a magnificent pan- 

orama of the snow-covered 

Sangre de Cristo range is 
seen. 


State of Colorado 
panning the sheer cliffs of the Royal Gorge is the high- 
est suspension bridge in the world. 


HOMES OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


Some of the most remarkable cliff dwellings 
in the West are found in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park in Southern Colorado. The 
primitive inhabitants built their fortress 
homes with amazing skill in caves that line 
the walls of canyons. Sandstone blocks 
broken from rock sheets on the mesa tops 
and lowered over the walls were used for 
construction. 


HIGHWAY TO THE SHRINE OF THE SUN 


Cheyenne Mountain, thirty miles from Colorado Springs, rises with dramatic suddenness from the plain 
at its base. A skilfully graded road, one of Colorado’s many remarkable mountain highways, winds 


easily to the summit. On th erected to honor Will Rogers. 
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THE GREATEST COPPER MINE IN AMERICA 


Bingham Canyon, a narrow gulch flanked by man-made terraces, produces 
85,000 tons of copper daily. Along each terrace electric trains operate with 
giant shovels that bite away seven tons of ore at a time. In the center fore- 
ground stretches the unique town of Bingham, seven miles long and only 

one street wide. 


<= 
Clyde Anderson 


By FRANK E. O'BRIEN 


BRYCE CANYON 


More than fifty million years of geologic his- 
tory are represented by the rocks in Bryce Can- 
yon, which has been painted with all the colors 
of the spectrum and filled with nature’s giant 
Statuary carved in innumerable fantastic shapes. 


Union Paci 7 


AT was in 1540 that a detachment of 
beplumed and brilliantly uniformed con- 
quistadors pushed their way into the 
exotic, mystic land which many genera- 
tions later was to become known as Utah 
—a land of extravagant dimensions, flam- 
ing color and incredible tales. 

Led by Captain Garcia Lopez de Car- 
denas under orders of Coronado and the 
King of Spain, the party was continuing 
its quest for the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
the fabled Golden Land of Quivira and 
the countless riches of the land north of 
the Colorado and San Juan Rivers. 
Their journey was finished a few miles 
within the present boundaries of Utah. 
The search came to an abrupt end when 
the explorers came upon the precipitous 
gorges of the mighty Colorado and San 
Juan Rivers. whose waters plunged 
madly thousands of feet below. 

Thus ended the first and only recorded 
exploration in Utah by white men un- 
til 236 years later when in 1776 Fran- 
ciscan Friar Silvestre Vélez de Esca- 
lante and his brother priest, Atanasio Do- 
minguez, with a small party of Spanish 
soldiers and Indian retainers entered the 
region from the northeast and succeeded 
in exploring hundreds of miles in the 
strange, new land that had defied ex- 
ploration for so many decades. The Es- 
calante expedition, designed to find a 
direct trade route from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, through the lands of the Yutas 


(Utah Indians), to northern California 
missions, failed in its purpose but added 
immeasurably to the knowledge of the 
forbidding Utah country. In fact Esca- 
lante’s route was soon followed by others 
and became known as the “Old Spanish 
Trail,’ an important trade artery of the 
late 1700’s. Father Escalante, incidentally, 
succeeded in finding a crossing in the 
mighty river gorges near where the first 
Spanish explorers were stopped almost 
two and a half centuries earlier—‘El 
Vado de las Padres’—The Crossing of 
the Fathers—in San Juan county, Utah. 

After Escalante gave the key to Utah 
by furnishing the charted Old Spanish 
Trail trade route, there followed a half 
century or more of rip-snorting Indian 
slave trading, explorations by French, 
Canadians, English and Americans, lucra- 
tive fur trapping by Americans from St. 
Louis and traders from Hudson’s Bay 
and John Jacob Astor’s ill-fated settle- 
ment on the Columbia River. 

The coming of the Mormons to the 
valley of Great Salt Lake in 1847 tended 
in a way to quiet the mad scramble for 
fur, territorial and trade rights among 
the several nationalities and enterprises 
but brought about the new color, adven- 
ture and romance that is Utah today. 

Many are the stories told of how 
Brigham Young and his followers 
plunged into their task of “making the 
desert bloom like a rose”—a gun in one 


a 
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DEAD HORSE CANYON 


New roadways in Utah are opening up scenic regions that rival the state’s national parks 

and monuments. This is Dead Horse Point, 3500 feet above the twisting Colorado River. 

According to a Utah legend it was here that a herd of wild horses plunged into the 
abyss during a vicient storm. 


Union Pactfic 


THE CAPITAL OF UTAH 


Salt Lake City was the first of many Utah. cities laid out by the Mormons foursquare with the compass. 

Today it is a city with a population of 150,000 with broad tree-lined streets and magnificent mountain vistas. 

At the left are the spires of the Mormon Temple begun in 1853 and completed after forty years of heroic 

labor under the most difficult circumstances. In i distance may be seen the state capitol which dominates 
the city. 


hand and a hoe in the other. Of how theaters, social centers and 
schools were rushed to completion while homes were as yet 
unfinished. 

Brigham Young, president of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (the Mormon church) and territorial gov- 
ernor, was troubled somewhat by the great migration of people 
through Utah to the California gold rush of 1849. After losing 
some followers to the stampede for gold he told his people of the 
evils of gold and other riches and counseled them to dedicate 
their energies strictly to agricultural pursuits, livestock raising, 
the mining of coal and iron and to cultural subjects. 

The leader’s pattern was followed pretty much to the letter 
for a number of years spiced mainly by.a few Indian wars, a 
massacre or two and an extended series of difficulties with the 
federal government. The coming of the Overland Stage, the 
Pony Express and endless covered wagon trains foreshadowed 
the end of the isolation of Zion. The completion of the trans- 
continental telegraph line in Salt Lake City and the joining of 
the Central Pacific and Union Pacific Railroad tracks near 
Ogden to form the first transcontinental railroad line opened the 
door to Utah’s riches most decisively. Non-Mormons, known in 
Utah’s earlier days as “Gentiles,” flocked to the new land to set 
up stores and factories, warehouses and mills, sometimes in bit- 
ter competition and sometimes in close alliance with the Mormon 
enterprises. 

Utah’s great gold and silver and copper mines were opened 
up, mostly by the “Gentile” population, and in their wake came 
numerous smelters, railroad extensions and more and more 
mines. At about the time of the Civil War Abraham Lincoln, 
in line with the thoughts of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, 
said “Utah is destined to become the treasure storehouse of the 
nation.” 

Bearing out these sage words of Lincoln and the belief of a 
Spanish cavalier as expressed more than four hundred years 
ago, Utah to date has produced more than two and a quarter 
billion dollars in gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc and other 


, 
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metals. One copper mine alone produces 85,000 tons of copper 
ore daily—the largest in North America. Salt Lake Valley is the 
home of the largest non-ferrous smelting center in the world. 

The great change in this garden state of the desert has not 
come in the past decade nor in the past twenty-five years but 
in the past few months. In many parts of the state where great 
flocks of sheep and cattle grazed a year ago machines are tear- 
ing the hidden riches from the earth—aluminum ore, mag- 
nesium, tungsten, manganese, vanadium, more iron, more cop- 
per, more gold and silver in quantities that will dwarf the 
millions of other years. The output of most of these operations 
is going to Utah’s own new mills, smelters and factories or 
being stockpiled for plants now under construction. Utah’s 100 
billion-ton reserve of coal will fire the furnaces of a $126,000,- 
000 steel mill being built near Provo, Utah. 

Yet standing aloof from the maze of figures describing Utah’s 
wealth in mines, farms and industry is the quaint culture of the 
Mormon influence and the silent magnificence of its scenic 
wonderlands—essentially unchanged since the days of the early 
padres. 


The traveler in Utah is first struck by the interesting array 


of place names derived from the plates of gold of the “Book of 
Mormon,” and from the Indians. He'll find himself taking 


pride in his ability to pronounce such place names as “Mukuntu- 


weap” River in Zion National Park; “Hovenweep” National 
Monument cliff dwellings; “Kachina, ” “Sipapu” and “Owach- 
omo’ ’ Bridges i in Natural Bridges National Monument and “Tim- 
panogos” Cave National Monument. 

The Mormon scriptural names of Nephi, Lehi, Manti, Moab, 
New Harmony contrast with such down-to-earth descriptive 
names as Dirty Devil River, Last Chance Creek, Vermilion 
Cliffs, North Sixshooter Peak, Mexican Hat and Locomotive 
Springs. 

Mixed profusely with the modern West one finds on every 
hand a charming splash of the old West. Many forts of the 
Indian war days are scattered about the state along with ruins 


— 


Zion National Park is on 
flanked by towering walls 
low and blue in dazzling 
of Zion Canyon two tho 


THE GRANDEUR OF ZION 


e of many reasons why Utah is called “Rainbow Land.” The park is 
and steep slopes that are brilliantly colored with purple, pink, lilac, yel- 
kaleidoscopic profusion. These visitors are looking down on the floor 
usand feet below from Observation Point. Indians were superstitious 


about this beautiful region and refused to live there, and for a time it provided a refuge for the 
Mormons who called their settlement “Little Zion.” 


of walls which surrounded certain com- 
munities. The high adobe wall around 
famed Temple Square still stands in the 
very heart of Salt Lake ‘City as do many 
of Brigham Young’s original buildings. 
Nearly every Utah community still re- 
tains some structure dating back to Pony 
Express days such as a Mormon tithing 
house or a bishop’s warehouse. 

But the impression which a visitor to 
‘Salt Lake City receives is not one of the 
old West nor indeed one of the West at 

all, except for its setting. Outside of 


Temple Square historic landmarks must 
be sought out—the city itself is modern 
and almost Eastern in its general effect. 
Not the polyglot Easternness of New 
York but rather of a New England city. 
Which is not strange considering its New 
England heritage, for Brigham Young 
and Joseph Smith were born in Vermont 
and took with them to this mountain- 
begirt city much of the austerity of their 
native state. The Lion House is a rep- 
lica of a house Young saw in New Eng- 
land, and his official residence, the Bee- 


hive House, is completely New England 
in feeling, even to its “widow’s walk.” 
Even the population is as homogeneous 
as that of a Vermont village. An occa- 
sional Oriental and a handful of Negroes 
provide almost the only exceptions to the 
Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians who 
predominate here. Rarely will you see an 
Indian on the streets of Salt Lake City. 

There’s a musical tradition here which 
has been continuous since the first organ, 
its pipes glued together with glue made 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE DEVIL’S TOWER 


Twenty million years ago nature thrust this giant monolith high above the surrounding countryside. The Devil’s Tower is 865 feet from base 
to summit and can be seen for a distance of fifty miles. 


A STATE of many miles and few people, of 14,000-foot mountain peaks and flat, 
mile-high plains, Wyoming is a land where the last frontier and the Old West rub el- 
bows with the chromium-plated comfort of the East. 
It’s a land marked by the quiet and peace of high altitudes and vast distances— 
yet a place where only a year or so ago a young stripling with a Billy-the-Kid shoot- 
Oo U T W HE R E ing eye holed up in the mountains and stood off a sheriff’s posse of hundreds for days 
on end in true bad-man style. 
Its people are simple, unpretentious citizens only one generation removed from the 
THE R ANGE hardy plainsmen and mountaineers who wrested the land from the Indians—yet they 
flocked in thousands and gawped like city dwellers when a publicity-seeking stunt- 
man parachuted to the top of Devil’s Tower and stuck there for days while blizzards 
B E GIN S howled about his ears, reporters set up camp at the base of the 800-foot pinnacle, 
airplanes dropped supplies to him, famous mountain climbers raced half-way across the 
nation to help in his rescue, and the National Park Service rangers told the cock-eyed 
world that there ought to be a law against it. 

By ED M. HUNTER Almost side by side in Wyoming there are frozen glaciers and boiling geysers; 
streams too cold for wading, and rivers too hot for bathing; in one section the 
ranchers raise cattle and buy beef and milk; in another they produce thousands of 
dollars worth of cheese annually, while their neighbors get cheese for their tables 
from the crossroads store. 
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branding iron in the other. 


‘The streams of the state are filled with 
out placed there by a modern fish 
ropagation program, while the limestone 


~ beds of the Green River horizon con- 


tain thousands of fossilized fish deposit- 
ed during the Eocene period—forty-odd 


million years ago; and in Dinwoody Lake 


in the Wind River drainage lives a true 
codfish whose ancestors were trapped 
there when the Rocky Mountains thrust 
their peaks up from the bed of the ocean 
that once covered the land.- 

Back in the days when nature was 


‘building up the country, she seems to 
“have picked on Wyoming whenever she 


got out of sorts and decided to throw a 
tantrum. She scattered boiling hot 


springs over the state with a prodigal 


hand—turned up such oddities as Hell’s 
Half Acre where wind-eroded pinnacles 
take on goblin shapes with pastel com- 
plexions, and the Red Desert which is so 
dry the bullfrogs there never learn to 
swim; where in summer you can al- 
most fry an egg on any flat rock you 
seé, and in winter the snow drifts into 
small mountains and the thermometer 
comes up to zero only on special oc- 


-casions. 


In apparent repentance for these marks 
of her travail, nature went all out in 
the other direction and produced such 
masterpieces of beauty and grandeur as 
the Teton Mountains, which look like no 
other mountains in the world. They do 
not, in fact look like mountains at all, 


‘but rather like some fantastic stage set- 


ting, with their sharp-edged peaks cut 
out of cardboard, painted in living color 
and propped up against a vast backdrop 
of sky that is as blue as the paint on a 


blue barn. 


In between jobs, nature found time to 
tuck away enough coal to heat up the 
country for a couple of thousand years, 
and to put in a few oil reservoirs which 
include the notorious Teapot Dome that 
got itself tangled up in a black-satchel 
scandal that shook the nation. 

When history was being written, Wyo- 
ming wrote her pages from the back of 
a bucking broncho, going into action 
with a six-shooter in one hand and a 
Romance 
jay in wait behind every sage bush along 
with a painted injun. Owen Wister’s 
“Virginian” opened up at the railroad 
station at Medicine Bow, and there is a 
sign in the town which says, “Smile 
when you call me that,” in his honor. 
There is also a “Virginian” hotel, which 
from all outward appearances may be the 
same one that housed the hero and his 


dude. — 


Wyoming is second to 
Texas in the produc- 
tion of wool and mut- 
Before the war 
sheep from the state’s 
were 
19 shipped all over the 


breeding 


ton. 


finest herds 


“world for 
purposes. 


The high pla- 
teau land of 
Wyoming with 
its vast rolling 
grasslands, foot- 
hills and nu- 
merous streams 
is ideal for 
cattle raising. 


Before the Virginian’s time, tough 
Irish terriors had pushed the Union 
Pacific across the state with a succession 
of railhead towns such as Laramie that 
really made sin bloom like a rose in the 
desert. When those toughies relaxed 
they turned loose all holds and let the 
tail go with the hide. During work hours, 
a rifle was as much a part of their equip- 
ment as a pick or shovel, and some say 
there was a dead Indian for every tie 
on the Union Pacific right of way. In 
spite of all this, the boys found time for 
a little visiting among the tribes and 
that is why to this day you occasionally 
see a red-headed Indian on the reserva- 
tions. 

Wyoming’s remaining 2,500-odd In- 
dians are now confined to the Washakie 
Reservation, in the Wind River country. 
The reservation and the army post which 
polices it were named for old Chief 


- Meet | 


Charles J. Belden 


Henle from Monkemeyer 

Rodeos are the favorite sport in Wyoming. Here a 

cowboy is mounting a bronco in the chute in which 

untamed horses are confined before they are turned 
loose in the stockade. 


LUNCH TIME IN YELLOWSTONE 


The first of our national parks, Yellowstone is one of the world’s greatest wild-animal sanctuaries. The hundreds of bears that roam 
about the park are born comedians and a source of continual amusement to visitors. 


Washakie, of whom the old-timers said, 
“He never done the white man no harm.” 

At that, the chief was quite a man 
in his day. Legend has it that he chal- 
lenged a Crow chieftain to single combat 
to avoid a pitched battle between the rival 
tribes. The two chiefs retired to the 
top of a tall butte near Lander and fought 
it out with bare knives. Washakie won, 
cut out the Crow’s heart and ate it raw 
before his assembled people. To this 
day the butte, which can be seen for 
miles, is called Crowheart Butte. 

Washakie’s descendants live now much 
_as they did in the old days, hunting and 
trading horses and letting the women do 
most of the work. Many of the younger 
generation are college graduates, who 
come back to the blanket to take post- 
graduate courses in their own language 
and to learn the sign language from such 
patriarchs as Chief Cyrus Shongutsie, 
and the Sachem Sage Wetchie. 

The idea that Indians have no sense 
of humor is false, as the lady tourist 
learned when she stopped the old chief 
and chided him for riding his horse in 
comfort while his squaw trudged along 
behind with an armload of firewood, 
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forty pounds of groceries, and a papoose 
strapped to her back. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” the woman told him. “Why don’t 
you let the lady ride, while you walk?” 

“She no got horse,” replied the chief 
pleasantly. 

The Indians are happy, well-fed and 
prosperous, and delight in staging cere- 
monial dances, posing for pictures and 
feasting. 

Law and order followed close on the 
heels of the railroad, and while there 
were from time to time a few bloody 
clashes between sheepmen and cattlemen, 
the country settled down to hard work 
and a sort of civilization that has not yet 
grown humdrum. To this day the capital, 
Cheyenne, has the atmosphere of a cow 
town, the mayor wears cowboy boots, 
knows how to ride a horse and can hit 
the ace of spades with a forty-five bullet 
at fifteen paces. 

In spite of its cow-town atmosphere, 
Cheyenne is one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan towns in the world, and in the lobby 
of its Plains Hotel you’re likely to see 
anybody, including belted earls, movie 
stars, Wendell Willkie, or a Boston school 


teacher in search of education and ro- 
mance. 

In July, during the annual frontier 
days celebration, the population of 
Cheyenne doubles overnight, and the na- 
tives dig out old crinolines, beaver hats, 
stage coaches and sidesaddles and put on 
a show that runs day and night for a 
solid week. Called the “daddy of ’em all,” 
the Cheyenne Rodeo attracts visitors 
from all over the world, in addition to 
honest-to-goodness cowboys who ride 
bucking broncs and bawling brahma 
steers for fun and prize money. “Turn — 
‘er loose and let ’er buck” is the motto © 
all down the line, and toward midnight — 
the celebration grows definitely moist. 

It’s a great country for rodeos and 
historical pageants, and it’s a poor town 
indeed that doesn’t come through with 
some sort of frontier celebration during © 
the summer. One of the most elaborate 
of the historical pageants takes place at 
Lander, where public-spirited citizens — 
each year reenact the winning of the 
West with a great deal of earnestness, — 
and some considerable histronic ability. — 

Between celebrations, there is a good 

(Continued on page 42) 


OUR IMPERFECT 
EDEN 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


ROADWAY TO YOSEMITE 


The roadway to Yosemite National Park runs through 
beautiful forests of Douglas firs, yellow pines, sequoias 
and immense cedars. 


IT is perhaps true to say that the legend of California is the oldest legend 
we Americans possess, and it has caused the most disappointment. The 
sixteenth-century Spaniards were hunting for “an island called California” 
which lay at the right hand of the Indies very close to the Terrestrial Para- 
dise and was known to be inhabited by black amazons of exceptional virtues, 
and to abound in gold and precious stones. Although the Spaniards did 
not find this legendary land they bequeathed to other seekers a vision as 
fantastic, and similar disillusionment. 

The legend, however, has not died. It has taken up its residence in the 
earth itself and become a native. Today it is a trite, and to some an 
offensive, statement to say that the truth about California is only true if 
exaggerated. The traveler accepts this without irritation for he is out for 
diversion and gets it in the obvious and largest forms, mountains, desert or 
ocean, imposing novelties of which he may have none at home. But the 
inhabitant learns the extremes of California through life and experience, and 
these occur more frequently than a traveler’s holiday and are sometimes 
to be endured rather than enjoyed. The aspects that appear to one person 
to dominate the land may not be all of those that experience brings to an- 
other. Interpretation must be an individual matter and, in this case, limited. 
There may be, here and there, a traveler who is curious about how the 
country feels to the people who live in it. To him these pages will confide, 
along with some typically good extremes of California, some typically bad 
ones. The latter, which were discovered to be inherent in the land long 
before the Spaniards left, but which are ignored by professional enthusiasts, 
do not fit into the picture of a Terrestrial Paradise. The land is good and 
it is bad. It is beautiful and it is violent. It is heavenly and it is savage. 
It is overpowering and strange, and it is delicate and tender and very small. 

That is the truth about it. No portrait of the western earth is really made 
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in its image that does not include its 
extremes, 

Now a proper and rare introduction to 
the extremes of this country, and. one 
without blot, is the California spring. 
People who come West for weather do 
not know what weather is until they 
have witnessed this, its most angelic 
manifestation. In a year of good flower 
weather—by which one means a year of 
sufficient rain rightly timed—spring in 
California is not merely a season, it is 
an epic of the soil; something that be- 
comes a part of mind and memory, some- 
thing that is told over many times and 
never loses its sense nor its beauty. 

Many of the Californian flowers are 
creatures of excessive delicacy and they 
occur in excessive numbers. The vari- 
ous Gilias, the primrose, the poppies, the 
creamcups, the Collinsia, the evening- 
snow are frail and silky, and it would 
seem that nature should dedicate their 
tenderness to few and uncommon ap- 
pearances. On the contrary, they are 
numberless; numberless but never or- 
dinary. They lie in shimmering acres, 
and over a crest of hill there are still 
more acres, and so the freshness and the 
grace is spread out unstinted and farther 
than you may care to follow on foot. 
The lupines make broad lakes of still 
lapis. The copper-orange poppies are 
like fields of bright ore. The lavender 
of Persian princes and the magenta of 
escobita, the violet of the wild heliotrope 
all mingle to stain the valleys and the 
hills in miles of fallen rainbow. When 
the wind blows, the sunlight ripples and 
glints on the outer surface of the glossy 
poppies, and an odd, half-sweet, dry 
odor creeps into the air, the scent of 
pollen rising from the inmost flower, 
while every flower is endlessly repeated 
by a million others, as perfect and as 


Grapes for every purpose grow abundantly in the San Joaquin Valley. 
This has been called the world’s most fertile agricultural region, 
and it contains about two-thirds of California’s agriculture. 
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newly come. This is the antique and 
primitive spring, a thing almost gone 
from the earth. 

Here spring persists, as if the earth 
were dreaming of all its finest springs 
from other centuries, hoarding the dream 
at the edge of cultivation, and each year 
remembering a little less. 

The blank gold of the hot months that 
follow spring is stark and harsh to the 
traveler who is accustomed to a green 
and shady summer. Grass, weeds, 
flowers and wild grains have dried to 
the roots, and all over the state from 
Mexico to the fogs of the northern for- 
ests the land is a dull metallic yellow. It 
is then that the forms of the western 
earth become most clear. The yellow hills 
are not barren, they are only shorn of the 
irrelevant. Their rondures and their al- 
titudes, their slow lapping and converg- 
ing slopes are among the best things the 
earth has to show here. 

In the Sierra foothills or through El 
Temblor Range, on Gaviota Pass (and 
the list of summer is only begun), the 
round black shadows of oak trees fall 
but give no coolness to the dry ground. 
The earth becomes extravagantly hard 
and although it keeps the seeds that have 
fallen on it from innumerable capsules, it 
would seem to be their hot grave. 
Stripped of the herbs of spring the old 
body of earth shows up tawny and bare, 
but serene. This is the real shape of the 
western summer; by it we know the 
spirit of the waterless bright months to 
come. The golden domes of Gorman and 


In the distance looms 

Half Dome, the geo- 

logical marvel of Yo- 

semite, with its sheer 

face rising nearly a 

mile above the valley 
floor. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF GREEN GOLD 


The indiana ‘tingly 
Valley “T omesha” 
ground afire, for it 
hottest spots on earth. 
of the wind constantly cha 

contours of the di 


San Marcos, the heights of San Simeon ~ 
and Jolon, the Berkeley hills rising from 
laurel canyons, these and how many 
others seem to float, south and north, all 
summer on the surface of the earth. 
They are made of light, they are phan-~ 
toms of light, and yet they are gigan- 3 
tically real; they take the great power ofS 
the sun full on their slopes They scorch 
and burn and crack open with the heat, 
yet there is nothing in the world—not — 
still water nor the depths of a forest—_ 
that is so calm to see. In the hot serenity 
of the summer hills is something cles 
to peace than man can dream of today in 
his own burning brain. 

A picturesque wilderness of dramatic 
variety is a very kind gift from geology 
and climate. California now also displays 
the marks of a passion ibe human order. 
This extremity of order is only the means ~ 
to an agricultural end, but it may well © 
have a subjective effect upon the minds — 
of people who constantly see it. Witness 
the enormous vineyards of Guasti in San ~ 
Bernardino County and those of Lodi, — 
Fresno and the coastward counties near — 
San Francisco. The traditional discipline 
of planting, the design and precision with 
which the vines are set in the ground — 
give the vineyard country a fine civi- 
ee formality. Painters and poets ap- — 
preciate this. See the dark walnut 
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orchards that crowd the southern 
counties and you see a kind of 
somber placidity, the quiet lux- 
uriance of summer possessed 
with certainty under the broad 
bough and shut away from the 
outer world in ordained shadow. 

Go to the Coachella Valley, 
and there are the plantations of 
the heat-and-water-loving date. 
Again you are in the presence of 
decorative order. The graceful 
palms, so deliberately spaced, are 
architectural. The sun falls on 
the sand below them in serrated 
shadows and stencils the im- 
mense halo made by the taper- 
ing leaves. All is pattern. Go 
to the bean fields, or the huge 
orange groves of Irvine in Santa 
Ana County. There are the 
rows of fabulous neatness in 
which each sphere of a tree is 
without fault, and without fault made 
profuse. On the sunlit surface of the 
trees hang the ivory studs of flowers or 
the brilliant fruits. When you have seen 
one you have seen all, and yet it is not 
enough to see even a great many, for the 
orange tree is a shape of discipline and 
its conformity makes the earth richer. 

If so much that is uniform palls upon 
you there are places where a grim 
species of disorder was once at work 
and left behind some enduring relics. 
One of the best examples of uninhibited 
freedom become its own monument is an 
ancient lava flow or the interior of the 
cones of certain extinct craters. In 
Northern California you may see the 
Modoc lava beds which cover acres upon 
acres. Here the earth threw up its 
black tempers in a type of lava called 
pahoehoe. The liquid core flowing away 
left dark meanders and winding caves 
that suggest to one looking into them 
strange regions and black tempers in 
human consciousness. In Owens Val- 
ley in the west central part of the state 
are lava flows which are not remarkable 
in close appearance but give a black 
glamour to the landscape. Actually the 
black lava of Owens Valley is cruelly 
jagged, pocked and treacherous under- 
foot and unlovely to look at. Leading 
off from the same valley toward the 
Sierras near the little town of Lone Pine 
are the Alabama Hills of cinnamon-col- 
ored granitic rock. They are all that a 
traveler who asks for a soul in stone 
could desire—full of mellow time, ro- 
-mantic, shapely as the backgrounds of 
Persian miniatures. But this lava is a 
mean rock, cast up in turmoil in some 
old bitter night of the earth. Centuries 
of weathering do not alter its look of 
surly rebellion. 

There are two extremes of whose re- 
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lationship through contrast the traveler 


might not be aware, for the one is a 


dwarf and not so famous as the colossus 
in whose shadow it casts an even wider 
shadow of its own. The great sequoias 
are the lords and rulers of the Sierras 
and northern coast ranges. The chap- 
arral, or lowly composite growth of the 
foothills, is the southern mountain’s un- 
ruly servant. 

There are only two living species 
of sequoia, and both are natives of Cali- 
fornia. The distribution of sequoia is 
now so limited as to make it, together 
with its phenomenal age and size, one 
of nature’s frankly sublime sights. 
Statistics, which are often done away 
with in regard to other familiar’ facts, 
cling to the redwoods and the Big Trees 
because /their dimensions are more use- 
ful than superlatives can be in their be- 
half. The redwood (‘Sequoia semper- 
virens) flourishes in coolness and moist- 
ure in the fog belt of the coastal moun- 
tains. It is the tallest tree on the earth. 
The Big Tree (Sequoia gigantea), on the 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, 
may match the redwood’s 340 feet with 


only 325, but it may have a diameter of: 


thirty-five feet, nearly three times that 
of the redwood, and it will still be a pow- 
erful and hearty tree, not tired of its 
mammoth weight, although three thou- 
sand years have passed since it was a 
Sierra seedling. 

Like anything else which is very large 
and very wonderful, the sequoias oppress 
the beholder with the inadequacy of 
language. Does not a tree that has lived 
three thousand years have a spirit as 
well as a fabulous girth? How can one 
suggest all this without stumbling into 
the pathetic fallacy that harms the page 
and leaves the subject untouched? Down 
here on the cool ground, even lower than 
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ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
WEST. 2 ee 


Most of California’s finest 
beaches stretch along the south- 
ern section of the state. 


ourselves, are things unabashed — 
by the enormous serenity above — 
them—flowering ginger smelling — 
of delicious sweet, the tendriled — 
smilax, and slender ferns. They — 
can be measured by words, with — 
them language feels at ease. And © 
here at our feet, unnoticed be- — 
fore, is something very small in- — 
deed. It is a redwood cone, the 
fruit of the mammoth tree It is © 
not so large as a large berry. It , 
is self-contained and exact. Itis — 
what language itself should be, 
small, crusty and fit to hold good _ 
seeds. | 
Of the chaparral it is easier — 
to speak. It is our size and comes to our — 
doorstep, or, it is truer to say we have — 
built the doorstep where the chaparral — 
once claimed the ground. Chaparral is 
the unassuming cover, sometimes re- 
ferred to as brush, that is seen on nearly 
all the mountain sides of the south. You 
may find it at sea level or at an altitude 
of eight thousand feet. It has an incon- 
spicuous way of crouching on the curves 
and slopes of its terrain. The traveler 
may see it from the distance as an un- 
distinguished conglomerate of bushes. It 
is not composed of bushes, however, but 
of miniature trees, full grown and even 
elderly. They are the gnomes of west- — 
ern greenery and are affectionately — 
called the “Elfin Forest” in a book of — 
that title by Francis M. Fultz. They are — 
short and tough because they can grow — 
for only three or four months of the year, 
during the rainy season. Since at that ~ 
season there is little heat they are further — 
stunted, At the age of twenty-five years — 
they commonly attain to a diameter of 
two or three inches and a height of from ~ 
five to six feet The chaparral contains — 
a hundred and fifty different species. 
Among the commonest kinds are names — 
now familiar in western writing—sage, 
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scrub oak, wild lilac, manzanita, buck- 
thorn, toyon, mountain mahogany, grease- — 
wood and sumac. . id 

When in bloom the tough and scratchy ~ 
chaparral is covered with clouds of 
beady blossoms clustered in tapering lots — 
and light bunches. There is nothing — 
more sumptuous in delicacy than the © 
lilac which sometimes, as in San Diego 
County, covers an entire hillside with 
soft billows of pale but intense blue. — 
When the lilac has gone, the greasewood © 
or chamise takes the mountains with its © 
particular blossoming whiteness. The ~ 
manzanita, in its time, bears a panicle 


‘hills and mountain slopes with waves of 
flowering and ivory-tinted foam. 

Chaparral is one of the most valuable 
assets a mountain or a man may pos- 
sess. It is the great conserver of rain- 
fall, the natural means to keep from loss 
and to store the huge run-off in the 
‘sometimes torrential rainy season. With- 
out it the steep slopes cannot hold the 
quickly gathered moisture, the moun- 
tains suffer erosion, and much of the 
earth’s fat goes to lean. 

But chaparral is also a menace be- 
cause it is highly inflammable. And 
here, in the midst of the Elfin Forest, 
one must mention those bad extremes 
‘that cannot be overlooked by one who 
‘has lived close to the earth in California. 
‘In contrast to the redwoods, which can 
hardly be ignited, this gnome’s coppice, 
and the greasewood in particular, dry 
and tindery with eight or nine months 
of unremitting heat, leap into flame at 
the drop of a cigarette. The long-labor- 
‘ing and suffering chaparral lies at the 
mercy of the flames, which develop speed 
and fury as they burn. When it 
teaches a fire-break the fire may, with 
luck and courage, be checked and left to 
‘pasture on its own embers. Without 
luck, it will rage ahead and burn for 
days, eluding the hundreds of weary and 


‘blackened fighters who know every SPRING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
human and mechanical trick to trap it, 
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In the foreground oranges ripen in the springtime; framed through the palm trees is the 


| but must count on a fiend that too often distant mountain of San Antonio, ten thousand feet in elevation. 

| gets its own way. 

_ Fire is a menace that lives in the land. 
The sight of a mountain burning, in tiers 
of flame and creeping smoke, the sickly 
sweet odor of chaparral being consumed, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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rom seacoast to mountains, from desert 

0 fertile valley, California offers out- 

or recreation of every kind. 


DESOLATION’S OBSERVATION POST 


Geology and climate have given California its dramatic 25 
variety. The stark peaks and ridges seen from Zabriskie 
Point in Death Valley are one of the most spectacular fea- 
tures of a region containing rocks from all the great divi- 
sions of geologic time. 


Among the startling phe- 
nomena of the Southwest 
are the huge rock forma- 
tions which tower above 


© the dead level of the 
HISTORY & plains. Shiprock, in the 
heart of New Mexico’s 

Navajo Indian country 


HIGHWAY TO ner hetght of 1640 feet. 
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UN 1789 Pedro Vial struck out from Santa Fe under orders ' 
from Governor Don Fernando de la Concha to blaze a com-) 
mercial trail between New Mexico’s capital and St. Louis. 
The round trip, utilizing the Comanche trails across the — 
treeless Jlano estacado, fook a year and a half and cost a 
good many pesos; too many, perhaps, because the route 
never attained commercial importance, except for well- 
organized groups of hijackers. 
But Pedro Vial, nonetheless, kicked loose the first stone 
which was to result in the avalanche of prairie commerce 
which was so vividly personified in the Santa Fe Trail little © 
more than thirty years later. Wave after wave of migra-_ 
tion followed the opening of the western trade, the Amer-— 
ican conquest, the reconstruction of the post-Civil War 
period, the gold rushes and the Homestead Act. Let us 
turn back ihe pages of history and see what the long trip 
over the trail was like in pioneer days. ; 
The year is 1870, the place is Westport Landing, Missoueal f 
which has since been swallowed up by that bustling metrop- ~ 
olis of the Midwest, Kansas City. You have paid your fare | 
of $250 cash for your trip to Santa Fe and with nine other © 
passengers you board a Barlow and Sanderson stagecoach. — 
The driver and messenger, who will be in charge from the 
time you leave until you arrive—if you do arrive—climb 
into the driver’s seat, The messenger wears a brace of © 
Colt’s revolvers and carries a Sharp’s repeating rifle, which 
should give you some feeling of security. Water, feed and 
provisions are loaded into the rear “boot” of the coach, © 
along with your baggage, which may not exceed ten pounds, ~ 
unless you wish to pay a dollar a pound for any €Xcess. ‘ 
The schedule calls for thirteen days and six hours of, 
constant travel to transport you from Westport to Santa Fe 
-—barring “accidents.” Relays of four horses, which are 
changed every fifteen or twenty miles along the route until © 
you coach Great Bend, speed you across Kansas. From ~ 
Great Bend westward to Dodge City, which had yet to feel ~ 
the hell-roaring times of the cattle era to come, you begin — 
the “long route,” a stretch of 110 miles over which Barlow ~ 
and Sanderson have been unable to maintain relay stations” 
because of lack of water and constant Indian depredations. ~ 
You hear many hair-raising stories of stage coaches that ~ 
have been attacked by the Cheyenne Indians and you know 
that they may appear any moment. But this is a lucky 
trip and you arrive at Dodge City safely. | 
With a fresh change of horse and a new driver at Dodew ; 
City, which bustles as the junction point of two routes on ~ 
the Santa Fe Trail—the Dry Cimarron, which swings south- — 
westward across the Oklahoma Panhandle into New Mexico, — 
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The yucca, state flower of New Mexico, grows to magnificent 
proportions in the southern part of the state. 
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_DERGROUND PALACE 


Through a small opening in the rugged foothills of the Guadalupe 


the visitor steps from barren desert into a fairyland carved 
which dwarf man’s imagin- 


Mountains 
millions of years ago with a skill and beauty 
ation. Caverns to a depth of 1320 feet have already been di 


but no one knows how far the fantastic limestone formations of the 
Carlsbad Caverns actually extend. 


covered, 


and the Arkansas River route, which fol- 
lows the stream almost due west to Bent’s 
Fort before turning south toward Santa 
Fe—you are ready to continue your 
journey. Barlow and Sanderson follow 
the Arkansas River route, which is 
longer but easier to travel because of the 
proximity to water all the way. 

If you are fortunate, the stage will 
jounce along the river bottoms to Bent’s 
Fort, built by the famous Bent Brothers, 
pioneer trappers and traders in the 
Southwest, in a matter of three or four 
days. The Pawnees and Comanches 
would have been deterring factors prob- 
ably, but the messenger informs you that 
an army detachment is moving along the 
river route ahead of you, which serves 
to keep the Indians at a polite distance. 

Once arrived at Bent’s Fort, you find 
an imposing stockade arrangement 
which serves not only as a protective 
post, but as a trading center for trappers 
working in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains to the southwest. Trails wind in 
from every direction to this focal point 
on the frontier. But the messenger has 
no time for your sightseeing. You must 
get aboard, and away with a new driver 
and fresh horses. The trail swings south- 
ward now, and with each mile the moun- 
tains to the west become clearer. 

On the second day out from Bent’s 
Fort, when it appears that further going 
is a physical impossibility, the coach 
squawks to a halt, the messenger calls 
out, and you look out to see and hear the 
chains of a toll gate being removed to 
allow passage. 

A giant of a man steps up to collect 
toll for the coach and its passengers. 
You marvel at his stature, and inquire 
about him at the stage station. He is 
“Uncle Dick” Wootton, frontiersman, 
scout, trapper and trader turned busi- 
nessman with the first toll road over 
Raton Pass. All traffic, except Indians, 
must pay to traverse his road, and to 
pass his gate. They say he hauls his 
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money to the bank by the whiskey-keg- 
full. 

The rest stop over, you hang on for 
dear life as the stage jounces from 
Wootton’s stage stop to Willow Springs 
at the bottom of the pass on the New 
Mexico side. You descend in a virtual 
shower of sparks as the driver rides the 
brakes down the mountainside, but even- 
tually you bump to a stop at Willow 
Springs, where the horses are watered, 
and then head for Clifton House, a few 
miles south. This famous stage stop 
once was a private ranch house, but 
Barlow and Sanderson have since taken 
it over for a hostelry. 

It is a comparatively easy run from 
Clifton to Cimarron, the “cowboy cap- 
ital” of northern New Mexico, where 
Lucian B. Maxwell is holding forth as 
the great land baron of the West in his 
grandiose mansion. You are invited to 
dinner as a guest, along with fifty more 
strangers whom you have never seen be- 
fore. After dinner there are games for 
high stakes, and the click of chips con- 
tinues until dawn. You crawl into the 
coach to continue your journey to Fort 
Union, the most important army outpost 
west of the Mississippi. Here the 
Arkansas River and Dry Cimarron 
routes of the Santa Fe Trail converge, 
and you are treated to the sight of hun- 
dreds of settlers, frontiersmen, traders, 
bull-whackers and “mule — skinners” 
gathered here for rest, waiting to con- 
tinue southward toward Santa Fe. 

You hear talk of fresh Indian troubles 
to the south—the Apaches and Coman- 
ches—as you climb wearily into the 
coach again, headed this time on the last 
lap of your journey. But the military 
assures you that the trail to Santa Fe 
is open, and no need to fear. You make 
a brief stop at the little settlement of Las 
Vegas, which is destined to become an 
important shipping point, but which is 
now suffering in its growing pains the 
first influx of outlawry which is to 


-one of the oldest settignaents in New 
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Materials for the old 
Acoma Mission establish- 
ed in 1629 over three 
hundred years ago by } 
Jesuit fathers from Mex- 
ico were carried on the 
backs of Indians up a 
treacherous rock-cut trail 
to the “Sky City” four 
hundred feet above the 
plain. 


scourge the cattle country for many years. 

From Las Vegas the trail begins to ~ 
swing straight westward into the Sangre — 
de Cristos, past the town of San Miguel, q 


Mexico; past the old Pecos Pueblo, and 
into Pecos, one of the last stage stops 
before reaching Santa Fe. From here ~ 
you may again marvel at the mountains, 
provided you can keep your seat while 
jouncing through Apache Canyon, and ~ 
laboring over the last backbone of the 
Rockies into Santa Fe, “the city of de- — 
sire” at the end of the Trail, with its 
spiced Mexican foods, liquors fro. 
Taos, wines and brandy from Chihua- 
hua, with seforas and laughing, dark 
eyed senoritas. 

You are tired, sore and grimy from ~ 
thirteen days of travel. Do you wonder 
that you didn’t attempt it as a casual 
cross-country trip? Now let’s reopen — 
the history book to the place where the | 
ink is still fresh. We shall skip the eras — 
of the railroad and the airplane, either 
of which would do very well for our 
purpose, and stand at the milepost 
marked 1942. Let’s motor over the same — 
route—this won't take aune so i. 
either in time or words. 

You start from Kansas City, the 
Westport landing of stagecoach days 
and the great commercial gateway to th 
West. Pick up U. S. Highway 50, and. 
head into Kansas. This federal high- ~ 


the Santa Fe Trail; in fact, y 
localities the federal designation is” 
ignored. The road is known simply as 
“the trail” in local jargon. 
After driving west through Kansas 5, 
you enter Railroad Canyon, and nearing 
the Colorado-New Mexico line you ma} 
see the old Wootton tollhouse still stand- 
ing, but long since out of business. _ 
Raton Pass, once the bugaboo 0 
stage driver and freighter, is now 
scenic highway completed and opened te to 
(Continued on page 35) 
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LAND OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 


Jorud 


center in Helena, with its 
oorish minaret, is a startling 
gruous structure for the city 
g from the roaring mining 


at Last Chance Gulch, 


By ERIC THANE 


The great plains of eastern Montana provide ideal grazing land for cattle. Though the days 
of the open range are gone, Montana still has vast ranches. 


** AHEAD lie mountains that shine so brightly they dazzle my eyes!” exclaimed a cer- 
tain French fur trader, Sieur de La Verendrye, who adventured westward from the 
Mississippi River during the middle years of the eighteenth century. 

His expedition, on the high plains that slope down east from the Montana Rockies, 
was spent. La Verendrye, though he tried during subsequent years, never accomplished 
his desire to reach the “shining mountains”—peaks tipped with snow that reflected the 
sun. But he was the first white man in the present state of Montana. “Land of the Shin- 
ing Mountains,” Montanans call it, pointing to the main range of the Rockies, the Con- 
tinental Divide, as their mightiest of mighties. 

To this day Montana is known as the “Land of Shining Mountains,” in spite of the 
fact that two-thirds of it consists of the high plains east of the Rockies, flat as a plate and 
in many places as productive. 

Montana is big, even for the big western states. It is the third largest state in the 
Union. It has big mountains, big plains, big rivers. It had, in pioneer times, big liars. 
Today it has Fort Peck Dam, largest earthfill in the world, which forces a momentary 
halt to one of the longest rivers on the face of the globe, the Missouri. Its historical 
panorama is big and lusty, and never in Montana were things done by half. 

There were the river and mountain men of the 1820’s and ’30’s and ’40’s—beaver 
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Farm Security Adw 


Madden-Herbert 


The hope of striking it 
rich some day still keeps 
prospectors at work in 
Montana. Until that 
happy day they can eke 
out from fifty cents to 
two dollars a day by gold 
panning in the streams. 


trappers molded by necessity into one of the tough- 
est and hardest crews that ever trod any land any- 
where. There were the prospectors of the 1850’s 
who struck gold in a big way; the buffalo hunters 
of the 1860’s who depleted the mighty bison herds; 
the vast beef herds of the 1870’s and 1880's; the 
homesteaders who rushed in at the turn of the 
century ; wheat ranchers of the terrific wheat boom 
in the 1920’s when Scobey, a one-horse settlement 
spread against the dusty space of Montana prairies, 
became the world’s largest primary wheat shipping 
center. Montana today is a calm state compared 
with the past, with agriculture, mining, tourists 


and lumbering her main industries; but over all 


there is the shadow of that terrific past. 

Dominating the plains is the Missouri River, 
which the river men and the mountain men of 
pioneer days called ‘“Wild-Miz-zou-rye” or “Wil’ 
Mizzou’” or simply “Big Muddy.” Here during 
the late 1850’s and 1860’s flourished a steamboat 
trade whose saga has never been adequately told. 
St. Louis was end of navigation, Fort Benton in 
Montana the head. 

Today Fort Benton sits along the Missouri, 
sheltered by bluffs from the furious blasts that 
eternally sweep the prairies. Cottonwoods where 
the river boats tied are still there, and the remains 
of adobe Fort Benton, and if you’re historically 
minded you can sit beside the muddy river and 
feel the ghosts of the river boats, the prospectors, 
the soldiers, trappers, traders, thieves, sharpers, 
criminals, all the types that made up the Fort 
Benton that was head of navigation. 

The Rockies are the mightiest feature of their 
state, Montanans say, but in reality it is the plains 
of north-central and eastern Montana that are 
most remarkable. Here are patches of desert made 


by man and the wind. Here is the Fort Peck Dam, 


halting for an instant the mighty Missouri. Here 
is the wheat country; and the cow towns; and the 
oil settlements. Here is Shelby, which in 1923, a 
tiny settlement of less than a thousand persons, pro- 
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richest mineral deposits on earth. There are 253 miles of streets on the surface 
of Butte Hill; underneath are tunnels totaling more than two thousand miles. 


Smithers 


moted a world’s heavyweight championship boxing 
bout—Jack Dempsey versus Tommy Gibbons. 
Here is the dramatic ultimate in desolation—miles 
and miles of wasteland as primitive as when man 
first entered the country. 

Generally the tiny wheat settlements themselves 
are lively enough, especially on Saturday nights 
and during wheat-shipping season. The oil towns 
are always bustling, the more so now that oil has 
become the mainspring of war. 

Secondary to the Missouri River in force, prob- 
ably primary in economic importance to Montana, 
is the Yellowstone River. In the 1870’s when open 
range was limitless and Montana boomed as cow 
country, the cattle barons would travel to Texas 
to buy cheap herds which they entrusted to their 
crack trail riders. ‘Point your nose to the North 
Star and don’t stop until you wet your feet in the 
Yellowstone!” was their order to the trail boss. 
Great herds of “pilgrim” cow critters poured into 
Montana, “bonanza” ranching boomed during the 
seventies and deep into the eighties. Money was 
made by the thousands of dollars and lost in fur- 
ther speculation or over the green-clothed tables 
of gamblers in Miles City where the cattle barons 
congregated in winter. Gold flowed like water— 
until one morning in the spring of 1887 when a 
blizzard howled down out of the Medicine Hat (a 
place up under the Canadian Rockies where, the 
Indians say, the weather is made) and laid low 
vast herds already skin-and-bones from a difficult 
winter. 

A certain Charles Russell, a range rider, later to 
become Montana’s foremost artist, was asked by 
his employers to describe the condition of their 
herds. Very simply, Charles Russell drew a picture 
of a bony steer reeling in the snow, two wolves 
in the background. He labeled it “The Last of Ten 
Thousand” and sent it. without comment to his 
employers. 

Today, Montana has large herds, but they are 
selected herds, and ‘Montana beef is Al beef. 
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THE FLOWER-CARPEI 
FIELDS OF GLACIE 


From earliest  springti 
fields at the base of 
mountains in Glacier 
tional Park are brill 
with asters and flower 
grasses that dazzle the 
until they fade in autu 
At various periods thro 
the summer over a thous 
species of plants blo 
ranging from the _ but 
cups, hollyhocks and pass 
flowers of the lower regi 
to the hardy flowers | 
follow the retreating 51 
banks above timberlin 
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Montana still has great ranches—one, the 
Flying D in the Bozeman region, claims 
close to 400,000 acres and leases 1,500,- 
J00 acres of National Forest for summer 
range—but the days of the open range 
are gone. Flockmasters—the sheep 
barons—instead of counting on a 30 or 
40 per cent lamb loss as of old, now nurse 
each individual lamb along. The sheep 
barons and cattle barons of today are a 
far cry from their brothers of old, but 
the country is the better for it. 
Montana prairies raise dark hard 
northern spring wheat—a premium crop. 
After the first World War wheat prices 


soared, and wheat barons came into be-- 


ing—men who ranched thousands of 
acres. Machinery made wheat farming 
a relatively easy occupation. But on too 
many sections of the prairie the ranchers 
thrust their plows too eagerly into the 
sod. They gave the eternal southwest 
wind an opportunity to dig sharp teeth 
into the soil and send it scudding east- 
ward—black blizzards of which the farm- 
ers began to say, “Big movement in real 
estate today. People down in Dakota 
a to pay our taxes; they’re getting 
land!” Rain during 1940 and 1941, 


however, has halted the inroads of stark 
desert, and the wheat and grain crop 
during these two years was sufficiently 
large to justify the belief that the blown- 
out sections might in time come back. 

Fort Peck Dam, too, has roused vis- 
ions of an agricultural Garden of Eden 
created from the dusty prairie. But Fort 
Peck’s irrigation possibilities are all in 
the future, and the wheat rancher of to- 
day must depend upon rain for the suc- 
cess of his crop. 

To the tourist in Montana the prairie, 
for all its dramatic quality, is generally 
boring. It is the western third of the 
state, the mountains-dominated section, 
that he is interested in. Here is the Con- 
tinental Divide—the shining mountains 
and the deep valleys and the lakes. Also 
the larger cities—Helena, the capital; 
Butte, site of the richest hill on earth; 
Missoula; and on the very edge of this 
section, Great Falls. Great Falls is the 
state’s power center, lying around the 
great falls of the Missouri River where 
Lewis and Clark encountered extreme 
difficulty both from the grizzly bears and 
portage. It is the gateway to the moun- 
tainous back country of the Sun River 


Hileman-Glacier Park 


and Pentagon primitive areas, which with 
the adjoining South Fort country on the 
western slope of the Rockies forms one 
of the largest, if not the largest, primitive 
area in the United States. 

Helena is a product of gold. In the 
1860’s a party of Georgians, dog tired 
and discouraged in their quest for gold, 
stumbled into a gulch under the Conti- 
nental Divide and panned for “tobacco 


money.” They found more than tobacco 
money. They named the gulch “Last 
Chance” and today Helena’s main street 


is unofficially known as “Last Chance 
Gulch.’ The south end of the city lies 
crowded into the Gulch, the north end 
fanning out into Prickly Pear Valley 
where, within the city limits, a modern 
gold dredge works. Story, more or less 
accurate, has it that the city’s leading 
hotel was financed from gold dug from 
the basement; that Chinese still mine in 
shafts behind their shacks up the Gulch; 
that heavy thunderstorms, which send 
miniature floods down the main street, 
wash loose golden nuggets which you can 
find if you look hard enough. 
Be that is it may, the power of gold 
(Continued on page 37) 
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THE WHITE DOVE OF THE 
DESERT 


In the desert not far from Tucson 
stands the superb mission church 
of San Xavier del Bac conse- 
crated by the Spanish in 1797. 
Built by the Indians under the 
supervision of the padres, the 
church is a combination of archi- 
tectural styles deriving from the 
Byzantine, Moorish, Spanish and 
Aztec. Indian children are seen 
dancing in the left foreground. 
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OUR YOUNGEST 


By OREN ARNOLD 


HANGING over my desk as I write this is a calendar showing a covered-wagon train coming 
at me across the prairie and a four-motored, streamlined airplane roaring at me in the sky. It 
was given to me by a garage mechanic, who said, “Ain’t that wonderful? It’s just the way 
Arizona is!” ne 

When I feel arty and snobbish, of course I laugh at it. But the calendar is wonderful, at 
that! Bad as the artist was, he sensed that my home state combines in a picturesque way all 
that is ancient and all that is modern in the civilization of this hemisphere. His painting 1s 
literally correct; we can still see covered wagons in service in Arizona, where thousands of 
them came pioneering only yesterday. And at the same moment we can certainly see stream- 
lined airplanes. Arizona is increasingly important as an aviation center. Already we are sec 
ond only to Randolph Field in the training of cadets. We have the climate, the room, the 
location, the enthusiasm for this miracle that is remodeling our world—the airplane. 


: 
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_ Nevertheless, the Wild West is still alive 
‘and energetic. It exists right here in Arizona 
where we can rub elbows with it every day. 
_ The Wild West was and still is just two things 
—topography and people. We are the youngest 
state because we were topographically the 


toughest; it took longest for enough people to 


get up enough nerve to come in here, dominate 
the forces of nature and make this region 
‘safe! It’s, those people I want to mention 
first. We in Arizona boast of five of the most 
picturesque actors who ever performed on 
this hemisphere. They are: 

1. The Indian. What a man he is! Let him 
enter any auditorium, any assembly, with his 

' feathers and his warpaint and his rare dignity, 
and all eyes will center on him at once. We 
had him in all his glory. What is more, 
) Arizona today has more Indians in their native 

‘haunts, wearing native costumes and holding 
to tribal customs, than any other region. We 
can still see Lo, tomahawk and all. 

2. The Spaniard. Long before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, American 
history was begun here in the Southwest by 
white men who wore suits of armor and car- 
ried blunderbusses. Their descendants are still 
here, still picturesque, still adding color to our 
speech, our customs, our music, our archi- 
tecture, our daily lives. 

3. The Trapper. That gentleman with a 
coonskin cap and a long rifle came in here 
long before the westward gold rush. He’s still 
here, tramping in 1942 the world’s largest vir- 
gin pine forest. 

4. The Prospector. To mention just one of 
a thousand stories. Henry Wickenburg in 
Arizona picked up a rock to throw at his con- 
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THE CITY HALL AT PHOENIX 


Two huge phoenix birds have been 
carved on the upper corners of the 
portico of the City Hall to indicate the 
legend from which the capital of Ari- 
zona took its name. The building is 
an impressive structure seven stories 
high built in 1928 of Texas pink 
granite, 


DESERT CAPITAL 


Modern Phoenix is largely the creation 
of the last three decades. During this 
time the desert has been transformed 
into a productive agricultural area and 
the railroad has made possible the de- 
velopment of mining and the tourist 
business. The city that had a popula- 
tion of only 20,000 in 1920 is today a 
metropolis of more than 100,000. 
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trary pack burro. As he let go the rock, his eye caught a 
glint of gold. He forgot the sulky animal. He began peck- 
ing in the soil. From that spot was taken some $10,000,000. 
But today our chambers of commerce boast that Arizona has 
produced one-seventh of the entire world’s supply of cop- 
per. Our mines—gold, silver, lead, copper, manganese, even 
asbestos and mercury—are humming now as never before. 

5. The Cowboy. Is it necessary to classify him? “Zane 
Grey and Harold Bell Wright, Ernest Haycox and Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland have already made the cowboy 
famous in Arizona. Nor is he just fictional. More Ameri- 
cans are eating more beef today than ever before. Only 
cowboys can raise cows. 

It’s people that make any region interesting, and great. 
Meeting those five is not an exceptional experience; it’s 
routine out here. They are likely to show up at the country 
club dance in the capital city, Phoenix, or the university 
city, Tucson. They certainly influence our every business 
and social move. The rare democracy with which they have 
been amalgamated into society out here is due in part to the 
best system of roads and highways imaginable. Arizona is 
the fifth largest state, and about the forty-fifth in popula- 
tion. But practically every one of our 450,000 inhabitants 
can boast of pavement approaching his front door! (Allow 
me a little leeway there, you quibblers!) We aren’t quite 
sure when we will get all our wonderful highway system 
paid for, but this is not a decade to worry about debts. 

As to climate, our state is divided roughly in half. The 
northern part boasts winter all summer, the southern or des- 


ert half boasts summer all winter. Consequently our ex- | 


cellent tourist crop just shifts location every six months, 
moving from desert golf to mountain ski runs. Duding, 
next to mining, is our main enterprise. And scenery is our 
main stock in trade. 

We no longer try to tell anybody about Arizona scenery. 
The reason, all too plain now, is that nobody believes us. 
We have discovered that it’s better psychology to let you 
come out and discover it. We feel that testimonial advertis- 
ing is the best kind. But for the sake of the record I will 
mention a few items. Number One—Number One scenic 
spot for the world, in fact—is the Grand Canyon. Yes, it 
lies wholly in Arizona. Incomparable. Supreme. We have 
nearly twenty national monuments. Consider one of them, 
the Petrified Forest. This is really six forests dating back 
many millions of years, the logs and limbs so perfect that 
the wood grain and bark are there in richly colored stone. 
Or consider a state park which is wholly underground. Called 
Colossal Cave, it is as large as that in Kentucky, or that 
under Carlsbad, New Mexico. In time we shall get around 
to making it a national park or something. Right now we 
just tell about the bandits who used to hole in there, and 
enjoy the priceless formations still there just as Aladdin 
must have found them. 

Not long ago I put one little daughter on my back and 
took another by the hand while climbing up several hundred 
feet of ladders on the bald face of a cliff. We were engaged 
in a storybook adventure, but we were only doing what our 
predecessors out here used to do as routine. Climbing to a 
high cliff dwelling is fun! Knowing that families lived up 
there two thousand years ago is fascinating. We could still 
see their fireplaces, their chairs, their beds, their clothing 

(Continued on page 42) 


Palm-lined avenues, verdant 
parks and green lawns indi- 
cate the effectiveness of the 
i} irrigation system that waters 
Phoenix and the Valley of 

the Sun. 
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ARIZONA LANDSCAPE 


Arizona is justly proud of its system of roads and highways. He: 
we are looking toward the San Francisco Peaks named by 
Franciscan monks in honor of the founder of their order. 


‘motoring public this past summer. 
Gone are Willow Springs and the 
fton House, replaced by the bust- 
ing ‘city of Raton, northern gateway 
o New Mexico. East from Raton 
ies Capulin Mountain National 
Vlonument, embracing a perfect vol- 
anic cone, recently extinct. . South- 
yard and to the west you can see 
he ruts of the Santa Fe Trail, the 
lighway at one point passing directly 
yer them. In’ the shadow of the 
Turkey Mountains, west of Watrous, 
he ruins of Fort Union lie molder- 
ng in the sun.. Before you have had 
ime to realize it, your car has con- 
med the miles of paved highways 
© whisk you to Las Vegas. 

‘From Las Vegas, now New 
Mexico’s fourth ranking city, you 
nust again cross the backbone of the 
southern Rockies to reach Santa Fe. 
But this time there are no treacher- 
4S mountain passes. Broad paved 
lighways lead past old San Miguel, 
Pecos Pueblo ruins, through Apache 
Sanyon, and then before you spreads 
he end of the trail—Santa Fe! 
While you are in Santa Fe, explore 
‘America’s oldest capital,” the old 
jlaza, around which the city is built; 
he Palace of the Governors, built 
n 1610 and the seat of government 
inder Spanish, Indian, Mexican and 
American rule until 1886, when a 
nodern capitol was constructed; St. 
Francis Cathedral, built by the fam- 
gus Archbishop John B. Lamy; San 
Miguel Mission, the oldest church in 
sontinuous use in the United States. 
Santa Fe’s narrow winding streets, 
ts indigenous architecture, and the 
vharming blend of its three cultures 
ill combine to give the city a delight- 
ful old-world flavor. 

By motor you can visit the color- 
‘ul Indian country around Santa Fe, 
seeing the pueblos with their artisans 
skilled in ceramics, basket weaving 
and other crafts, or thrill to one of 
heir strange ceremonial dances. You 
sould spend your entire vacation in 
this single spot, one of the most de- 
ightful in the Southwest; or you 
night succumb to the lure of a dude 
ranch, which would take all of your 
ime and more, too, if you ever got 
2 fly rod in your hands, or packed 
nto the big timber country in the up- 
9er reaches of the Sangre de Cristos. 

Assuming that you wish to see as 
much of New Mexico as possible, 
nowever, let’s flip a coin. Heads you 
ake | the new Kit Carson Highway 
1orthward from Santa Fe to Taos, 
mne of America’s cultural centers, 
which includes the famed Taos 
Pueblo. Tails you travel southward 
along the oid Camino Real, the Royal 
Road, trod by conquistador, padre, 

olonist, and explorer these four hun- 
teed years. 

Tails it is, and in a matter of little 
more than an hour you are in AIl- 
uquerque, New Mexico’s largest 
city. Pass the Duke City for the 
ime being, and swing southeastward 
through the Pecos Valley, rich in 
igated lands and cattle ranches, 
whose focal point is Roswell. South- 
ward again to Carlsbad, rapidly ex- 
D ding center of the nation’s largest 
. deposits, and gateway to 
Isbad Caverns National Park. 
ill spend five hours walking 


_buquerque, 


this underground wonder- 


of Continued from page 28) 


land, over well-laid and well-lighted 
trails. You will eat lunch in the 
world’s largest underground restau- 
rant, 750 feet below the surface and 
you will marvel at formations, gar- 
gantuan and minute, which have been 
sixty million years in the making. 

Backtrack on your trip a bit the 
next day, returning to Roswell, and 
then swing westward across the 
Sierra Blancas to Alamogordo, 
where another of nature’s phenom- 
ena stretches across the broad ex- 
panse of the Tularosa Basin. This is 
the Great White Sands, a national 
monument, the world’s largest gyp- 
sum desert, Its dunes, like drifted 
snow, range from ten to seventy-five 
feet high along a thirty-mile front. 
From here you may continue your 
trip westward to Las Cruces, metrop- 
olis of the Mesilla Valley on the 
Rio Grande, and gateway to the 
Mimbres Valley and the Gila Na- 
tional Forest, where you can get far 
off the beaten path in a wilderness 
area second to none in the United 
States. 

Or from Las Cruces you may 
Swing northward again up- the 
Camino Real, which once fluorished 
with overland trade from Chihuahua 
and Mexico City, past the old town 
of Mesilla, once the capital of 
Arizona; past Elephant Butte Lake 
more than forty miles long, and one 
of New Mexico’s popular recreational 
spots; through Socorro, whose his- 
tory dates back to 1598; follow the 
meandering Rio Grande to Albuquer- 
que, thus completing a great loop 
which follows trails which have 
played an important part in the 
state’s historical background. 

If you see nothing else in AI- 
its airport, one of the 
largest in the world, will provide you 
with several hours of looking. The 
port was made an army air base last 
year, and military restrictions pre- 
vent disclosure of facts and figures 
now, but you'll see plenty of evidence 
of America’s war effort around the 
post. Eight transport flights a day 
add to the bustle of activity, with 
TWA and Continental Air Lines 
utilizing ‘the airport’s commercial fa- 
cilities. But Albuquerque offers a 
great deal more than just air ac- 
tivity. There is the famous Old 
Town, founded in 1706; the nearby 
Indian country, the dude ranches, and 
motor excursions galore, extending 
into the Navajo country around Gal- 
lup. Take time to make the trip to 
Gallup, where you will get the au- 
thentic feel of the Indian country, 
plus some of New Mexico’s most 
spectacular desert scenery. 

If you can squeeze in a day or two 
more, make the Taos trip. You can 
return to Raton via this route, 
through beautiful Cimarron Canyon, 
and thus avoid the repetition of your 
incoming route. But however and 
wheneyer you head the family bus 
for Kansas City or home, remember 
this: no matter how much time you 
spend in New Mexico, you are in- 
sured against a Barlow and Sander- 
son hangover. You are your own 
messenger and stage driver. You 
will have no worries about Indians 
and water holes. Your only worry 
will be trying to cover too much 
ground at one sitting. 
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OUT WHERE THE RANGE BEGINS ° 
(Continued from page 20) 


deal of hard-headed business going on 
in Wyoming. It is a surprisingly 
wealthy state in both agriculture and 
stock raising, and a stranger is often 
startled to learn that that weathered 
old gent in the high-heeled boots and 
blue denim overalls is worth a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars, owns a 
few thousand acres of range land, and 
likely as not has a son with a Har- 
vard sheepskin. 

Such a country breeds a race of 
tough-fibered men with very firm 
ideas about freedom of speech, ac- 
tion and enterprise. Many of them 
can remember the days when a man 
had to make his own laws, and even 
yet personal quarrels are settled out- 
side the courtroom. ‘Personal habits 
and manly vices are regarded as a 
man’s own business, and there are 
bars in Wyoming which haven't 
closed in fifty years. Prohibition 
simply transferred the stock from the 
back bar to the bartender’s hip 
pocket, without interfering with the 


trade which has always been lively. 
All in all, Wyoming retains most 
of the ways of the frontier, and no 
wonder. It is only a few years since 
Jackson Hole was the haunt of out- 
aws, and not so long since Indians 
rode the warpath. The ruins of log 
huts built by trappers who ventured 
deep into unexplored Indian coun- 
try are still visible, tepee rings left 
by roving Indian bands are found on 
the plains, and the deep-cut ruts left 
by the Conestoga wagons of the 
emigrants are not yet obliterated. 
It’s a big country of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and con- 
sidering that its population averages 
two and one-half people to the square 
mile, the inhabitants are used to 
plenty of elbow room—and some of 
them insist that in Wyoming the old, 
bold spirit that pushed a horde of 
settlers across a pathless continent 
is making its last stand. More power 
to them—may that spirit never die. 


He sda 
The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 


from Monkemeyer 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLET 


BJECTS: 


* 


ALENT 


EAST 


The circus is coming to town, probably 
on April 8 in New York City; Easter 
ushers in the spring on April 5; trout 
season opens throughout the country 
about the middle of the month; the base- 
ball. season gets under way April 14 in 
Washington for the American League and 
at the Polo Grounds in New York for 
the National League, with the Giants and 
the Dodgers leading off. The last two 
Saturdays in the month will see a dozen 
college crews in action: at New York and 
Princeton on the 18th, at Cambridge, An- 
napolis and Philadelphia on the 25th. 
Columbia, the Navy and Pennsylvania 
also compete in a track meet at Philadel- 
phia on the 18th. The spring racing 
season starts at Jamaica April 9, at Bowie 
April 1 and at Pimlico April 27. Hunt 
meetings will be held as scheduled in 
Maryland and Virginia; the Deep Run 
Hunt Club at Richmond April 4, the 
Middleburg Hunt Race April 11, the 
Grand National Point to Point at Here- 
ford on the 18th and the Maryland Hunt 
Cup at Glyndon on the 25th. The Vir- 
ginia Gold Cup Association meet will be 
held May 2, the same day that the Ken- 
tucky Derby will be run in Louisville. 
The Preakness Stakes at Pimlico are the 
following Saturday. In other words, busi- 
ness is as usual in the sports world, all 
- with the avowed purpose of bolstering 
civilian morale. In some rare instances 
the proceeds will be devoted to the Red 
Cross. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, will celebrate 
its 150th anniversary from April 26 to 
30th, staging a historical pageant with a 
cast of a thousand as part of the entertain- 
ment. Winston-Salem, by the way, is still 
planning to hold it Moravian sunrise Eas- 
ier service, although many similar serv- 
ices throughout the country in more vul- 
nerable spots have been canceled. St. 
Petersburg’s Festival of States is now 
scheduled for April 5 to 10. Easter Week 
will also witness the annual Mule Day 
Festival at Columbia, Tennessee, on Eas- 
ter Monday, but that other traditional 
Easter Monday ceremony—the egg-roll- 
ing on the White House lawn—has been 
canceled. 


WEST 
Out on the West Coast California is 
still contending with unfavorable pub- 
licity which headlines unidentified planes 
and buries the fact that they were later 
revealed as United States planes off the 
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beam. But she is going bravely on with 
her schedule pretty much as originally 
planned. Palm Springs will hold its an- 
nual horse show and hunter trials April 
4 and 5, and they’re having their Easter 
Egg Hunt in San Diego, if not in Wash- 
ington. The California Spring Garden 
Show will be held in Oakland April 28 
to May 3, the Jumping Frog Jubilee at 
Angel Camp May 16 and 17. Further 
north, skiing is still the major attraction. 
The Silver Skis Open Championship will 
be run on Mount Rainier April 11 and 
12, and the Huntoon Ski Club Handicap 
on Mount Baker April 19. In the valleys 
the apple trees will blossom the latter 
part of the month, with the exact date of 
the Wenatchee Apple Blossom Festival 
depending on the unpredictable weather. 
Lilacs and rhododendron follow in May, 
and tours are conducted around the 
Olympic) Peninsula while the latter are 
at their height. 

The Rocky Mountain states scarcely get 
into their stride until summer, but there 
are a few events in the spring which are 
of more than local interest. Montana 
holds its state music festival at Missoula 
April 17 and 18; the State College spon- 
sors a meeting of the “future farmers of 
America” April 20 to May 2 at Boze- 
man; the Southeastern Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation meets on May 3 at Columbus to 
map out plans for the summer; and on 
May 9 Havre will be host to more than 
fifty high-school bands at their May music 
festival. An important date for Montana 
and Wyoming both is the official open- 
ing of Yellowstone Park to motor traffic, 
held at Old Faithful May 10. 

In New Mexico spring corn dances are 
held in the Indian pueblos of Cochiti, 
Santo Domingo and San Felipe on Eas- 
ter Sunday and the three days following, 
and at Taos on May 3. In Santa Cruz, the 
Spanish influence persists in the perform- 
ance of the battle between Los Moros and 
Los Christianos as part of the general 
celebration of Mexican Independence 
Day on May 5. Special celebrations of 
the latter are held at Alamagordo and 
Roswell. In fact, there is scarcely a week 
that some Indian pueblo or Spanish- 
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bird life; to assist 


American village in New Mexico does not 
hold a fiesta. Old Albuquerque takes 
two days off for its annual fiesta of San 
Felipe de Neri on May 31 and June 1. 

Sometime in April the Ute Indians hold 
their bear dance at Whiterocks, Utah, but 
the actual date, like that for many of the 
Indian dances, is not announced until 
shortly before the event. 

Just as dude ranching is the big sum- 
mer business of the West, so rodeos are 
the big summer entertainment. It is im- 
possible to list them all, but the follow- 
ing are among the most important. Watch 
for cancellations, however. 

May 16, 17—Tonasket, Washington. 

May 29 to 31—Elks Helldorado, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

June 6, 7—King City Stampede, Cali- 
fornia. 

June 20, 21—American Legion Rodeo, 
Hardin, Montana 

July 4—Greely, Colorado; Red Lodge, 
Montana; Willits, California; Molalla, 
Oregon. 

July 14 to 16—Sheridan, Wyoming. 

July 20 to 25—Covered Wagon Days, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

July 21 to 25—Frontier Days, Chey- 


enne, Wyoming. 


SPEAKING OF NAVAJOS 


When they learn to write, the Navajo 
Indians are usually better scribes than 
white people. 

Root of the yucca plant used by the 
Navajo Indians of New Mexico for wash- 
ing wool and shampooing their hair is 
superior to many commercial soaps and 
shampoos. | 

The hairbrush employed by ae Na- 
vajo Indians of New Mexico is a bundle 
of stiff grass stems with a double pur-— 
pose—one end is used for grooming the 
hair, and the other end to sweep the 
hard dirt floor of the hogan. 

The Navajo Indians of New Mexico 
take sweat baths before making a long 
journey, length of the bath being deter-— 
mined by a given number of songs to be 
sung while in the sweat hogan. 

Women of the Navajo tribe in New 
Mexico are not unlike their white sisters — 
in using cosmetics. Most popular prepa-— 
ration is a home-made salve of red ochre 
and mutton tallow. 

Medicine men of New Mexico’s Navajo i 
Indian tribe use a wide variety of herbs, — 
plants and shrubs in the healing rites 
of their various ceremonies, some 350 
species having distinct Navajo names. 


ERRATUM 


The editors of Travel wish to apologize 
for an error in captioning the pice 
page 19 of the March issue. This is 
viously a picture of the Garden of th 
Gods and Pikes Peak in Colorado, nota 
landscape in Utah. 


; evident in Helena. Here are vast, 
nate mansions, constructed at the 
urn of the century when Helena 
oasted more millionaires per capita 
han any other city on earth. Most 
f the big homes are in decay, but 
vyhen you look at them you can see 
he ghosts—the sweaty, bearded pros- 
ectors who struck it rich, filled 
heir home with liquor and women, 
vent soaked in alcohol to their lusty 
nd. There are the ghosts of car- 
iages and footmen toiling up the 
arrow, steep streets; the society that 
uring its period called itself with 
elf-conscious pride, “New York 
society !” 

“City of Gold and Romance,’ Mon- 
anans call Helena. The romantic side 
s) today emphasized by the weird 
rchitecture, ranging through ginger- 
read, Colonial, pioneer, Gothic, 
shinese, all topped off with the 
Moorish design of the city’s civic 
enter. 

Butte, “The Richest Hill on Earth,” 
nd copper are synonymous. As 
delena is built on gold, so Butte, the 
argest city in Montana with a popu- 
ation of 40,000, is built on copper. 
clinging with dramatic ugliness 
gainst a hill stark with the gallows 
Tames over mines, fanned out drably 
mn the flats below, Butte was the scene 
f one of the most incredible battles 
f the West—the war between the cop- 
er barons who sought to control the 
ill during the 1890’s and into the 
inst decade of the present century. 
lain character of the saga is a pen- 
iless surveyor, Fred Heinze, who 
ocated a tiny plot of unclaimed land 
nm the Hill and, by virtue of posses- 
ion of these few square rods and 
he ambiguity of the current mining 
AWS, laid claim to the rich surround- 
ng mines. 


He did not defeat the barons with 
vhom he battled, but it cost them 
ens of millions of dollars to stop 
im. It became a battle fought in 
sutte by force—miners underground 
ttacking each other with picks and 
ynamite—in the courts by bribery, 
nd in Wall Street by wile. For a 
hort time Fred Heinze, calling him- 
elf F. Augustus Heinze as his star 
oared, rode high, but in the end 
he barons got him—precipitating, it 
s claimed, the panic of 1907 in order 
© ruin him. His story is one that fits 
vell into the raw life of Butte’s past 
-a devil-may-care life that has car- 
ied over into 1942, so that as you 
tand today on a Butte street corner 
ou are conscious of an untamed 
omething flowing as background to 
he rush of a city boomed into fresh 
fe by the copper demands of the 
econd World War. Boek 

West of the Continental Divide lie 
he great valleys of Montana—the 
itterroot and the Flathead, named 
espectively from the flower which is 


oday Montana’s state flower, and 


he Flathead Indian tribe, the Selish, 
vho did not, in spite of their name, 
atten their heads. 


_The Bitterroot Valley, bordered by 
h mountains, is a soft and pleasant 
ley. At the mouth of the valley 
the historic “Hell Gate” where the 
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LAND OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 


(Continued from page 31) 


Missoula River, breaking through the 
mountains, offers a narrow pass by 
which the Flatheads of old traveled 
towards and over the Continental Di- 
vide to kill the buffalo that ranged on 
the plains; and often on their return 
were ambushed by their enemies, the 
Blackfeet, at the Gates of Hell. Here 
is Missoula, one of Montana’s largest 
cities, seat of the state university and 
headquarters for Region One of the 
United States Forest Service. To the 
north is the National Bison Range in 
Flathead Valley. Here are not only 
bison but deer, elk, antelope; also an 
albino bison. The odds against the 
birth of a white buffalo are several 
million to one, and so far as is known 
there is only one other animal of the 
kind extant. The Flathead Valley 
draws together at Flathead Lake, 
largest body of fresh water west of 
the Mississippi, and presently, be- 
yond the city of Kalispell, fades into 
the mountains lying along the Cana- 
dian border. 

The mountains here are lumberjack 
country—as, indeed, are the mountains 
all along the Bitterroot and Flathead 
Valleys. The lumbering industry is 
one of Montana’s big four, with such 
unusual occupations as the raising and 
cutting of Christmas trees as off- 
spring. Eureka, a tiny settlement in 
the northwestern section of the state, 
is known as the “Christmas Tree 
Capital.” 

Santa ‘Claus might come from here, 
but the region eastward, on the Con- 
tinental Divide, would be discourag- 
ing country to him, for this 1s 
Glacier National Park where peaks 
needle into the sky and goats hang 
like white specks against the seem- 
ingly barren rock below glaciers. 
Glacier is bisected by the stunning— 
literally—highway cut into the solid 
rock of the Continental Divide—the 
“Going-to-the-Sun,” not a lofty road 
but one as spectacular as any feature 
of the state. You can park your car 
ata turnout if so tempted and sit 
for hours drawing into your lungs a 
breeze washed by glaciers, staring at 
scenery the gods ages ago might have 
created in a rage. You can dream, 
too, of the Blackfeet Indians who 
once called this region sacred; of 
their legends that tell of a stranger 
chief who came among them when 
they were in dire straits, saved them, 
and then vanished into a snowstorm, 
his profile outlined later on the moun- 
tains from which the highway takes 
its name—Going-to-the-Sun. 

The past of Montana is a furious 
one, ranging from the mountain men 
to copper barons, from wheat barons 
to lumber kings; but today the state 
is calm enough. Montana, in spite 
of mighty prairies and mighty moun- 
tains, is relatively civilized; less and 
less do outsiders say, “So this is 
Mont-a-a-a-n-a!’—drawing out the 
syllables to imitate the blat of a 
sheep. The garb of the average 
Montanan is that of a New Yorker; 
elaborate chaps and high heels and 
big hats which marked the cowboy 
of old are reserved for dudes and 
rodeo days. But these are superficial 
things. Montana at heart still keeps 
the spirit of the West. 
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1. Go West on Southern Pacific’s luxu- 
rious Golden State Limited or the money- 
saving Californian (Chicago-Los Ange- 
les). See Illinois and Iowa, Missouri, the 
Texas panhandle, New Mexico’s vivid 
desert, El Paso and Juarez (above). 


3. Southern Arizona is next. From 
the windows of the Golden State Limited 
or Californian you'll see forests of giant 
cactus and the garden cities of Tucson 
and Phoenix. Then Los Angeles. 


Free Color Guide Book! 
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Mail this coupon and we'll send 
you,free,our32-pageguidebook | 
to the West, illustrated with 63 | 
natural color photographs. Ad- | 
dress O. P. Bartlett, Dept. TR-4, | 
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How to see twice as much 
of your America on a train trip 


TO CALIFORNIA 


How well do you know this country we 
are fighting for? Have you seen first hand 
its inspiring beauty and its strength? 

Southern Pacific, the West’s biggest rail- 
road, offers you an easy way to see twice 
as much on your roundtrip to California. 

Naturally, defense traffic comes first on 
our lines. But we still have space on our 
trains for you, and expect to be able to 
carry you quickly and comfortably wher- 
ever you wish to go. 

Here’s how you can see America from 
border to border and coast to coast, on a 
round trip ticket to California: go West 
on one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic 
Routes and return on another S.P. route. 
Thus you will see an entirely different 
part of the United States each way. You'll 
see twice as much as you would by going 
and returning on the same route—for not 
1¢ extra rail fare (from most eastern and 
mid-western places). For example: 


2. You'll feel like Alice in Wonder- 
land in Carlsbad Caverns! Quickest way 
to see the Caverns on your trip to Califor- 
nia is from E] Paso. You can arrive on a 
morning S. P. train, see the Caverns and 
leave on another S.P. train that night. 


4. From Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco you speed on one of Southern Pa- 
cifie’s famous streamlined Daylights—up 
the lovely California Coast or through the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

From San Francisco you can return 
home over our Overland Route through 
Reno, or Shasta Route through the ever- 
green Pacific Northwest. 

We have luxurious streamliners, econ- 
omy trains and non-extra fare limiteds 


to serve you. 


The Friendly 
Southern Pacific 
Railroad 
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Showing where history began in 
America, where the Conquistadores 
pitched their camps four centuries 
ago, this beautiful map in 17x22 
inch size in full color on heavy paper 
is yours for the asking! We will send 
with it an Official 1942 New Mexico 
State Highway Map and a copy of 
our beautiful new booklet, The Land 
of Enchantment. With these as your © 
guides, you’re on your way to extra © 
pleasure and new adventures in the © 
great cool mountain playgrounds of 
New Mexico. Make the most of your 
western trip this year and see the 
state that is so entirely different and 
fascinating. . Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park, eight historic National 
Monuments, eighteen living Indian 
pueblos and scores of other his- 
toric sites assure the thrill of a 
lifetime for the whole family. Mail 
coupon andstart your planning now. 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 875, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 


( Adventure Map 
0 New Booklet 


Please send free: 
DJ 1942 Highway Map; 


Name 


Address, 


SPRING INTO ACTION 


at P. M. 


Shake the dust from 
your golf clubs. Bring 
your riding togs. Good 
tiding, driving and 
hiking, are ahead at 
Pocono Manor. In- 
door sports, too. And 
man or woman, what 
food!—farm fresh. 
Start spring right; 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA, 


GOING TO TRAVEL? 


Of course you'll want our travel expense 
and information booklet. Mail 25¢; copy 
mailed you prepaid, also copy of our new 
magazine: 


The American Tourist 


506 North Oakland, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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CALIFORNIA—OUR IMPERFECT EDEN 
(Continued from page 25) 


the sifting of the soft gray ash in the 
air of the garden, the thought of the 
wild animals, swift but not so swift 
as fire, the memory of some past fire, 
bedded and rolling in the helpless 
expanse of mountain foliage, all this 
lies in the minds of California people, 
all this makes them look up in appre- 
hension when the weathér is bright 
and dry and the wind blows from the 
desert. 

In the south it is called the “Santa 
Ana.” Along the length of the state 
it blows from the interior, hard over 
the mountain ranges, hard down the 
canyons, hard into the towns, cities 
and suburbs. It does not come often, 
perhaps not more than three times 
during the fall and winter months, 
and in the south not at all with real 
force during the rest of the year. 
When it does come it arrives at fifty 
miles an hour or more and at that 
velocity spends the night pounding 
and throbbing on the roof, battering 
at doors and nerves. Trees whip and 
lurch and are savagely tossed about 
for many hours. Not all of them 
survive the worst of it. Three years 
ago they fell by the thousands dur- 
ing a storm that was historical for 
its severity, the equal only of one 
that had occurred fifty years earlier. 
It does not often do a job like that. 
It rarely wrecks a house, though it 
may leave) some askew and out of 
sorts in minor ways. It is not 
tornado, and it is not hurricane. It 
is simply as if the mountains, grow- 
ing bigger and more visible all the 
while, had been seized with a mania 
to move down and crush the upstart 
towns that usurp the foothills and 
root the chaparral from its rightful 
ground. The mountains stand where 
they were built, but as the air be- 
comes more bright and dry they let 
loose their vicious strength and from 
lean rock-rib and granite crest and 
howling canyon it crashes down upon 
us all night. 

In every afflicted county the for- 
estry men are at their posts. In 
the federal building downtown men 
are sitting up the night. If a power 
line should snap, if a cigarette should 
be thrown out of a car on the high- 
way and blow into the dry grass, then 
fire and wind unite. It was under 
such extreme conditions, while men 
stood helpless, that the town of 
Berkeley was nearly destroyed. When 
the wind died, forty city blocks lay 
in ashes. It was the swiftest fire ever 
recorded. It accomplished a complete 
kind of destruction—leaving nothing 
but white ashes on bare ground—in 
two short, insane hours. 

When the soft tranquil weather is 
restored, the balmy and quietly bright 
weather we think of as so typical of 
the land, we rake the gardens and 
pick up the ruined crops and saw the 
fallen wood. Once again we look up 
at the hills and the mountains and say 
they are the most peaceful things in 
the world, and we should hate to 
live in a flat country. 

All the time we are listening for 
the first coming of the winter rains, 
for the cool purring of drops at the 
windowpane and the sudden runnel 
of brooks that hurry in the hillside 
ditches. Almost overnight the world 
is green again. Hills and vacant lots 
start up with grass and filaree. Al- 


most overnight the earth has passed 
from the extreme of drought to the 
good smell and feel of abundant 
freshness. Almost over night the 
dangers from fire and wind are 
abated. But should the rain fall too 
long and too heavily—and in this 
country the official inches of storm 
are of interest to everyone—should 
the rain lbe falling on mountains and 
foothills where the chaparral has been 
burned and the bare earth cannot 
hold the waters—then there is flood. 

It is a good thing to smell the 
earth when the winter rains fall on 
it after drought and bring back the 
smell of wet soil and the swelling of 
sap. But it is a bad thing to smell 
the earth that is torn from under 
the earth, when chaparral has been 
burned and the soil exposed to the 
ravages of flood. It is then that the 
waters cut and scour into the earth 
and roll it down in heavy masses 
through the arroyos and canyons. 
The current in the streams is the 
brown blood of the body of the 
western earth, and without the pro- 
tection of chaparral it is being 
washed away, irretrievably. 

Today these shores face a danger 
never known here before. The peo- 
ple who live here, occupied with 
breaking the earth and building cities, 
have scarcely had an opportunity to 
turn in upon the land, to learn its 
meaning, before their minds are sud- 
denly thrust out in alarm, into a 
further and an uncertain place, a 
new extreme. 

The coast had given us the feel- 
ing of finality. The north coast had 
shut us in behind dripping fogs and 
forests, the south coast had stopped 
us where the oil wells are the for- 
ests and the boulevards never silent. 
The coast had been a goal and then 
the last barrier from which our 
energies could turn back and con- 
centrate in peace. Suddenly the 
coast, these living shores have, over- 
night of a tbad Sunday, become 
strange and no longer ultimate. We 
are not accustomed to wondering 
what lies beyond and westward. We 
were the West. Now we wonder a 
great deal about what lies still west- 
ward. 

We can find reassurance in the ex- 
tremes of the land, a place of ex- 
aggerated differences yet not divided. 
Let us turn in to the land and know 
it by heart, the warm fruits of the 
valleys, the rocky cry of the brook 
to the mountain, the odorous trails 
through dry canyons, the seaward 
pools where the white herons stop. 
Let us recall, though our shores have 
become enigmatic, inland lies the 
desert, an ultimate whose meaning is 
not touched. Here the truth does not 
change for a thousand years. The 
desert is literal and_ spectacular. 
There is no hiding place there, neither 
for us nor for an enemy. The 
antique and passive brightness gives 
no refuge: only the warning to be 
clear and to be constant, to be as 
literal and as clarified as the desert 
is in its own merciless light. 

In Yosemite the waters pour down 
from the cliffs of the sky. They are 
as powerful and as inviolate as any- 
thing the earth can offer. They are 
will inviolate. The symbol is too 

(Continued on page 39) 
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EEO LANE ANDTHE SNOW-CAPPED SUMMIT OF MT. EV 
INVITES YOU TO RELAX IN A 


COOL MOUNTAIN WONDERLAND 


Refresh yourself in mind and body with « 
vacation in mile-high Denver and its 20,00¢ 
acres of scenic mountain parks. Travel the 
storied Prospectors Trail, visiting famed Cen: 
tral City, Buffalo Bill's tomb and museum, the 
14,260-foot. summit of mighty Mt. Evans ovel 
the world’s highest auto highway. Catch trou 
in singing streams ... climb mountains . . 
ride spruce-dark forest trails . . . or just rest 


Central City Play Festival, July 5-26 
PARK OF THE RED ROCKS, NEAR DENVER WHERE YOU GET AWAY FROM IT ALL 


(S473 CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 
574 Seventeenth Street, Denver, coLorape 


Please send lavishly illustrated booklet on 
Denver ond Denver Mountain Parks. 


the Rockies..by BUS 


Enjoy TIRE-less travel in modern 
air-conditioned buses to America's 
spectacular recreation areas . . + 
Mesa Verde National Park 
Chief Ouray Highway 


Glenwood Springs 
Royal Gorge 
Trout-filled Gunnison River 
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auch for a man or a woman to 
1ake use of by himself. But a state 
r a nation could take it to heart. 


When a new land has been broken. 


nd the hardest things have been done 
nd left behind, when history has 
ained a few mofe heroes and a few 
10re scoundrels on the last frontier, 
yhat is it that people, still close to 
‘strenuous past and just falling heir 
> a precarious present, search for in 
n inward way\in the land? Is it still 
ne hope of Terrestrial Paradise and 
npossible Eden? Is it ease and 
omance or escape from all effort? 
s it not simply the old image of 
arth itself that we hunt for, an 
arth free of men’s avarice and bear- 
ig reasonable hope, smelling fam- 
jarly of warm rock and with the 
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feeling of home? Heavenly one day 
and very hard to face the next, full 
of power and strangeness but gentle 
to its flowers, it is a large land full 
of differences and not easy to under- 
stand all at once. 

But when we remember that our 
shores might soon be in danger, when 
we sense again that new feeling to 
westward, which is not fear and yet 
is not fearless, then suddenly the 
image of this varied earth becomes 
simple and clear. We will keep it 
clear for ourselves and our children, 
in a small cone full of good seeds, in 
a drop of green-giving rain, in the 
memory of immaculate light on the 
summer hills, or the shadow of 


thoughtful toil in grove after grove. 
Cuca ame, 
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THEY CALL IT RAINBOW LAND 
(Continued from page 17) 


rom buffalo hides, was installed in 
ne Tabernacle in 1867. Handel’s 
fessiah was given in 1875, only one 
ear after its first performance in 
Jew York, and today a village choir 
rown to enormous proportions 
roadeasts to the nation every Sun- 
ay to the accompaniment of a mam- 
10th organ of 6,868 pipes. 

While Temple Square and the capi- 
91 abound in monuments to the im- 
ortant figures in its history, includ- 
1g the seagulls, the city has built a 
ving memorial to the soldiers who 
ost their lives in the first World 
Var. They have transformed what 
yas once an arid gulch at the foot 
f£ the capitol into a terraced garden 
y landscaping both sides of City 
eek Canyon. Memorial House in 
his green Eden is used by the living 
-a marble pergola is dedicated to 
he: dead. 

‘The greenness of Salt Lake ‘City 
3 one of the things which visitors 
ind so startling. From ‘Capitol Hill, 
he whole city looks like an oasis in 
he desert, for the lawns are well- 
yvatered, and trees line the streets. 
‘hat the desert itself needs only 
vater to make it richly productive is 
videnced by the occasional brilliant 
atches of irrigated green fields 
vhich dot the land outside the city. 
\nd by the exhibition in the capitol 
f the products of this arid state. 
The capitol is well worth a visit, 
ot only because of its setting, but 
cause it houses many extremely 
nteresting exhibits, including the 
hildhood cradle of Maude Adams, 
ative of Salt Lake City, and a rep- 
ica of the statue of Massasoit which 
tands at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
ut which was made by the Utah 
culptor Cyrus E. Dallin. Thus even 
n small ways the old tie still holds. 
For years the history of Salt Lake 
ity was the history of the state. 
with the increase of transporta- 
ion facilities and the growth of tour- 
st travel, Utah discovered that she 
other things to sell. Today, gold 
silver included, one of Utah’s 
test items of merchandise is its 
astic scenery as displayed in full 
r in the state’s many National 


Parks and National Monuments and 
in its mysterious, little-known hinter- 
land. 

Best known to world travelers are 
the “big four’—Bryce and Zion Na- 
tional Parks, Cedar Breaks National 
Monument and the north rim of 
Grand ‘Canyon National Park. These 
magnificent, many-colored gifts of 
wind, rain and frost can be reached 
by the traveler who “goes in com- 
fort.” Capitol Reef, Arches, Timpa- 
nogos Cave and Dinosaur National 
Monuments, though less well known, 
are all near paved highways or rail- 
roads and contribute to making color- 
ful Utah a land of endless scenic dis- 
covery. 

The real treat in Utah is for those 
who like to rough it a bit, away from 
the noise and cares of the world. 
More removed from main lines of 
travel and larger communities are the 
mighty bridges of Natural Bridges 
National Monument, the ancient kivas 
and sun towers of Hovenweep Na- 
tional Monument and the enchant- 
ment of Monument Valley with its 
many communities of industrious, 
ceremony-loving Navajos. The hid- 
den gem of all the southwest is most 
difficult to reach—Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument. Called by the 
Navajos “Rainbow in Stone,” the 
lovely arch is nearly perfect in its 
rainbow shape and delicate coloring. 
It is 309 feet high and since its dis- 
covery in 1909 has been seen iby fewer 
than four thousand persons. 

This last winter the ski slopes of 
the canyons near Alta were con- 
verted into practice runs for the 503rd 
Parachute Battalion, and young para- 
skiiers from all over the country 
added a sterner note to the atmos- 
phere which has hitherto prevailed in 
this favorite winter sport of native 
Utahans. 

Color prevails in this strange land 
of contrasts, whether your trail takes 
you through the lands of the con- 
quistador in the south, on the ski 
trails in the mountains, or in pursuit 
of elk, deer and trout in the forested 
mountains of the north. No wonder 
they call it Rainbow Land. 

Se | 


@ There has been much uncertainty on the subject 
of vacation travel while our country is at war We 
are constantly asked these three questions: 


I 


Has enjoyment of travel objectives in Santa Fe territory 
been restricted? 

With rare exceptions, one is as free as ever to 
enjoy the infinitely varied attractions of California, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. There is no 
present thought of closing our National Parks. 


2 


Is normal Santa Fe service to these objectives still 
available? 

Nothing has been or will be permitted to inter- 
fere with the utilization of any Santa Fe facility re- 
quired to win the war. Within this all-out war econ- 
omy, however, we are still able to render normal and 
efficient service to, from, or in California and the 
Southwest. 

Among the 17 Santa Fe streamliners, and our 
many other fine trains, we believe you will find just 
that type of service that will best fit your inclination 


and purse. 
3 


Does our Government encourage travel for pleasure 
during an all-out war? 

This question—as vitally important to the individ- 
ual patriotic citizen as it is to us—is answered 
clearly in a recent statement by the Department 
of Interior. 

In part, this release states.. “Wholesome recrea- 
tional travel by our people contributes to, rather than 
detracts from, our successful prosecution of the struggle.” 
@ For details on Santa Fe service, consult any rail- 
road ticket office, or travel bureau. 


T. B. Gallaher 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1061 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Vacations m 
YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


Pee vel strengthens America,” says 
the United States Travel Bureau. 
Find needed diversion in The Milwaukee 
Road's Northwest vacation land. 


YELLOWSTONE—for geysers, wild life and 
the Grand Canyon. Go independently 
or on escorted, all-expense tours via 
Gallatin Gateway at low cost. 


MONTANA ROCKIES—vacation at Gallatin 
Gateway Inn. See Vir- 
ginia City, Morrison 
cave, Flying D Range. 
Fishing, riding, pack 
trips, dude ranching. 

WASHINGTON — for 
Spokane’s lakes and 
Grand Coulee Dam— 
Seattle and Tacoma’s 
Puget Sound Country — 
snow-clad Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker, and Seattle’s 
Skagit Power Project. 


TAKE THE OLYM- 
PIAN Electrified for 
656 smokeless, sootless 
miles through a moun- 
tain wonderland. 

For free 


vacation literature write 


F. N. Hicks, 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
908 Union Station, 
Chicago, II. 


The MILWAUKEE 
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TWO STATES THAT MAKE AN EMPIRE © 


(Continued from page 9) 


his tiny law office in the central 
Washington County seat town of 
Ephrata one afternoon in 1918, he 
was thinking of irrigation and not of 
Ephrata consists of a few 
poplar-bordered crossroads at the 
southern end of the gash in the earth 


called the Grand Coulee. At Ephrata,’ 


the coulee flattens into barren plateau, 
the lava soil of which is rich enough 
to grow fine apples when water from 
artesian wells is added. 

Because the artesian supply was 
small, men had talked of irrigating 
the sprawling, arid lands of Central 
Washington by tapping the lakes of 
Northeastern Washington, Northern 
Idaho and Western Montana, storing 
the water behind a dam and bringing 
it by gravity across the intervening 


'one hundred miles. 


Instead, as he daydreamed, Billy 


| Clapp thought of the sixty miles of 


rock-walled coulee that stretched 
northeastward from Ephrata to the 
bend in the Columbia River where 
Sam Seaton ran his cable ferry. The 
prehistoric Columbia, turned from its 
course by glaciers, had gouged the 
coulee into the lava plateau; when 
the glaciers melted, the Columbia 
pursued its present great bending 
course, and the coulee became a dry 
river bed. The upper half of its 
length, rimmed by high brown cliffs, 
would make ia fine storage basin for 
irrigation water. 

Let’s build a dam across the Co- 
lumbia at the head of the coulee, 
thought Lawyer Clapp, then throw 
earthen dams across both ends of the 
upper coulee and pump water into 
this storage lake from the river 
backed up behind the dam. He didn’t 
know that he was giving birth to the 
idea that brought about the building 
of the biggest structure in the world. 
Anywhere else, certainly in New 
York or California, this feat of 
thought would have placed him in a 


| leather-upholstered office with a title, 


but Mr. Clapp is still a lawyer in 
Ephrata. Northwesterners take big- 
ness in their stride. 

In the maze of statistics assembled 
to prove the colossal nature of Grand 
Coulee Dam, these are as impressive 
as any: this dam has more concrete 
under water than went into the whole 
of Boulder Dam. If it were built in 
the shape of a solid average city 
block, it would tower into the sky 2.7 
times higher than the Empire State 
building. The dam weighs twice as 
much as all the 130,000,000 people in 
America, and the lake formed behind 
it holds enough water to give all of 
these 130,000,000 Americans 25,000 
gallons apiece. 

Ten abandoned towns, in which 
3000 persons had lived before the 
water started creeping up the banks 
behind the dam, were submerged by 
the 15l-mile lake, and 100,000 acres 
of land were drowned. To replace 
this, however, the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation plans to bring 
irrigation to 1,243,000 acres of central 
Washington, an area larger than Del- 


aware, and on this long-arid domain ~ 


some 25,000 to 40,000 American fami- 
lies may make their homes. As you 
drive along central Washington’s fast 
highways today, you read — signs 
staked out by the government to warn 
newcomers against land speculators 


and their prices. A wise precaution. 

The conquest of the Columbia at 
Bonneville, three hundred miles 
down-stream from Grand Coulee, 
has opened the river once more to 
navigation, on a scale not seen since 
the railroads first threaded their rails 
along the edges of the gorge east 
of Portland and ran most of the 
river boats out of business, late in 
the last century. 

The boats were still running, how- 
ever, when a boy named John H. 
Lewis spent his summers sailing a 
bat-winged sailboat between Portland 
and Bonneville—and that fact is not 
entirely separable from the revival of 
river shipping, or the power boom, 
today. 

Bonneville lies in the Columbia 
Gorge beneath the shadow of Mount 
Hood where the river pierces the 
Cascade Mountains 140 miles inland 
from the Pacific. The tide’s influence 
ends there, and above that point, 
when young Lewis sailed his boat, 
rapids halted his up-stream travel. 
He saw that they all but threw big 
sternwheelers back into the tidal 
reaches of the mighty stream. 

A quarter of a century later, Lewis 
was Oregon’s state engineer, and in 
1913 he proposed that the world’s 
biggest hydroelectric dam be stretch- 
ed across the rocky narrows of the 
Columbia above the inland wheat 
port of The Dalles, fifty miles east 
of Bonneville. Surveys were made 
but nothing happened, and two years 
later Lewis had another idea, Re- 
membering the rapids at Bonneville, 
he called for the power dam to be 
built there, with a navigation lock 
added. 

When the U. S. army engineers 
started building a dam at Bonneville 
some eighteen years later, they 
blasted a channel through the rock 
beside the power-house and lined it 
with concrete to make the highest 
single-lift ship lock in the world. 
Around both ends of the main spill- 
way they wound the famous fish- 
ways, like great watery staircases. 
And now Bonneville—like no other 
dam anywhere — generates power, 
gives a lift and a fifty-mile lake to 
a growing stream of river traffic, and 
gives the salmon a stairway. 

So the empire grows, with little 
men outscheming nature in its most 
formidable dréss to build a regional 
economy unmatched anywhere in the 
nation. 

The growth of the empire’s large 
cities all but stopped in the depres- 
sion decade, though the region grew. 
Then war brought ship-building to 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, and 
at Seattle the big gray Boeing 
bomber plants expanded with each 
new order. The cities are on the 
move again, and the visitor feels the 
tension of war within them, for the 
West holds the potentiality of be- 
coming America’s Western Front of 
1942, and Northwesterners know it. 

In Seattle, war or not, the visitor 
should wander on the water-front 
below the business district, mingle 
with the clatter at the Pike Street 
public market, ride a ferry across 
the magnificent harbor on Elliott 
Bay to Bainbridge Island, wander 
through the University of Washing- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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liet away from crowded citie 
for real rest and relaxatior 


FUN, rest and recreation for the whole famil 
Moderate living costs— convenient bus, trai 
and air schedules everywhere. Snow-cappt 
mountains, glaciers, historic landmarks. Duc 
ranches, rodeos, Western pageants. Cowboy 
Indians— PLUS the true hospitality of the o 
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Yellowstone and the Grar 
Tetons— world’s most beat 
tiful mountains. Devil 
tower (pictured above). Wot 
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easy camera range. Writ 
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The seasoned traveller is 
prepared with 
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BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
He doesn’t worry about 
having travel sickness spoil 
his vacation. He knows he 
can find quick relief this 
easy way :— 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 


of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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campus and arboretum — and 
forget a ride across the floating 
ridge on Lake Washington. In 
oma you'll learn lots about the 
thwest’s history at the state his- 
ical museum. At Portland, the 
empire's oldest business district is 
adually being dismantled—if you 
et there first, see it; and, by all 
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means, drive to Council Crest, where 
the Multnomah tribe of Indians may 
or may not have had their council 
fires (it is a moot question) for one 
of the biggest, grandest views in 
America. 

Wherever you go, jit is not neces- 
sary to remind you here to look for 
the mountains. 


' ON THE RIDGE POLE OF THE ROCKIES 
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eighteen-mile drive to the summit of 
Pikes Peak, Colorado’s most historic, 
but far from highest mountain. This 
great natural memorial to the intrepid 
explorer, Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, 
was first scaled, not by him but by 
Dr. Edwin James, scientist and his- 
torian attached to the expedition led 
by Major Stephen H. Long, whose 
name is immortalized in Longs Peak. 
During the Gold Rush of 1859 thou- 
sands of prospectors, heading west- 
wards across the plains in their Cone- 
stoga wagons, were making history 
with their vibrant slogan “Pikes 
Peak or bust!” and all the region 
around it was believed to be literally 
saturated with the shimmering wealth 
of gold and silver. To the Ute In- 
dians the towering mass of rock, ice 
and snow had been created by the 
Great Spirit who from its summit 
drew forth the waters that were to 
fertilize. the earth which he then 
populated with birds and animals. 
But Pikes Peak, for all its grandeur 
and romance, is by no means unique 
in this land of mountains. How many 
Americans know that of the eighty 
peaks in North America that soar to 
heights of 14,000 feet or more, Colo- 
rado_ shelters fifty-one, of which 
Pikes Peak ranks as the twenty- 
eighth? These mighty ranges dom- 
inate the economics, society, culture 
and philosophy of a vast region. 
Their summits control the watersheds 
which in turn nourish thousands of 
truck and dairy farms, provide power 
for industry and transport for hunt- 
ers and miners. On their slopes grow 
the millions of trees and shrubs which 
do their part in the intricate economy 
of nature, and hidden within them, 
carried along in the myriad streams, 
is the wealth which has yielded more 
than three billion dollars of precious 
metal since the days of the gold rush. 
Rugged, stubborn, challenging, by 
turns lavish and miserly, this range 
of hills bestrides the State of Colo- 
rado like a cyclops inviting to ever 
1éw, ever more daring Odysseys of 
liscovery. 


Small wonder that there should be - 


ide a variation in the social di- 

sion of a region whose physical 
r run from broad flat plains 
for water to stark precipices 
to a height of almost three 
above sea level. Rancher and 


mountaineer, placid dairy farmer and 
restless prospector, earth - blackened 
miner and lordly magnate—all, with 
their innumerable gradations, find 
their place in the mosaic pattern of 
Colorado, adding to it a further 
touch of color and courage—perhaps, 
in time, taking away with them a lit- 
tle of the precious elixir which is 
Colorado’s contribution to the Ameri- 
can spirit. 

From wherever you are in this 
great state you may plan inspiring 
tours in any or all of three dimen- 
sions. From Pikes Peak you may go 
to Manitou, mythical home of the 
Great Spirit, present home of thou- 
sands of health seekers from all over 
the world. Charming, drowsy and 
hospitable, this little village will rest 
your nerves before attacking more 
strenuous things. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Mount of the Holy Cross, 
immortalized by Longfellow’s poem, 
whose snow-traced symbol gleams 
from a height of 13,000 feet; the fan- 
tastic shapes of the Garden of the 
Gods and the forbidding declivities of 
the Royal Gorge. The pioneer towns 
of Leadville, Cripple Creek, Gunnison 
and Idaho Springs are rich in memor- 
jals of American life in the raw, 
while you will find a tragic modern 
note if you will drive along the Chey- 
enne Mountain Highway to the im- 
pressive “Shrine of the Sun ‘Memor- 
ial” dedicated to the memory of that 
beloved American, Will Rogers. 

But do not imagine that Colorado 
has little to offer you beyond its 
spectacular natural attractions, many 
as they are. The state has more than 
its share of museums, art galleries, 
festivals, amusements of every kind. 
During the summer months, in the 
intervals between traveling, you may 
attend Indian bear dances, flower 
shows, rodeos, automobile races, ski 
tournaments, chautauquas, opera 
cycles—all manner and styles of cele- 
brations dedicated to one or another 
of the varied activities which have 
made Colorado famous. In fact, the 
entire state awaits your coming, proud 
of the knowledge of its sturdy found- 
ers, reflecting their vision and in- 
fluence here, there and everywhere, 
building a great present out of a 
worthy past, and looking forward to 
the still more inspiring Shape of 
Things to Come. 


ALBUQUERQUE— 


ls a Wonderful Place to Live! 


Albuquerque is a throbbing, metropolitan city in the very heart of a vast 
vacationland. Adventure is everywhere—in the ancient Indian villages, 


among the high mountain peaks, in old Spanish towns, on vast cattle 
ranches. A delightful climate invites outdoor life. 


Learn the facts about Albuquerque. Write for your FREE |LLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
TODAY. Department 101. 
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Six lounges, five sundecks, numerous music 
studios are among the features which makes 
this an outstanding hotel in New York. Swim- 
ming pool, “Contour Corner” for body condi- 
tioning and many floors reserved exclusively 
for women. Three popular priced restaurants. 
> 
_ 1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50 * Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from$12.75* Double, from $17.00 
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for Wartime Vacations ! 


great industries 
and our friendly 
people work 
night and day 
for Victory — 
yet everywhere 
the quaint 


a charm and rus- 

« tic beauty of La 
Province de Québec remain un- 
spoiled. Welcome to your 


French Canadian vacation! 


North of Montréal, you'll tour a 
vacationer’s wonderland, the 
lordly Laurentians and the Gati- 
neau! Here are all the summer 
beauties of mountain and lake, 
quaint French Canadian village 
and smart summer resort. Here 
you'll discover the inviting play- 
ground of the bather, the fisher- 
man, the hunter, the golfer. 
Comfortable stopping places and 
delicious French Canadian cui- 
sine await you. Then, back to 
Montréal to visit the lovely lake- 
land of the Eastern Townships, 
or journey eastwards to the 
storied City of Québec! Come 
this year! 


No passports required by U. 8. Citizens. 


No tolls on Proyincial Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 
Here, vacation dollars go farther due 


to the rate of exchange. 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply 
to your home travel agency, automobile 
elub, Chamber of Commerce, railway, 
steamship or bus office, La Province de 


Quebee Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, or write direct to 
Dept. 7. 


TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBEC - CANADA 
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and—in petrified form—some of the 
people themselves. Great clan houses 
were built of rock in niches often 
five hundred feet above the valley 
floors, strange sky citadels, strange 
remains of a forgotten people. We 
do not know what became of our cliff 
dwellers, but we know they led in- 
teresting lives and we can track along 
behind them. No more do we know 
what became of our canal builders, 
the irrigation farmers who tilled our 
valleys centuries ago and then disap- 
peared. We see their four-story clan 
house still standing at Casa Grande. 
We see whole villages with many 
rooms and walls intact. They are all 
a part of our treasured past just as 
our covered wagons are. 

When we start roaming the great 
wilderness of Arizona, the Wild West 
seems wilder than ever. Deer, ante- 
lope and elk roam our mountains and 
meadows almost as plentifully as they 
did one hundred years ago, to the in- 
finite delight of our hunters. Panthers 
are so plentiful that the government 
has to hire men to keep their num- 
bers down. Wild horses are a part 
of the landscape. So are buffalo, liv- 
ing not in some zoo but in unfenced 
freedom on a reserve two hundred 
miles wide. There’s a bear skin on 
my dining-room wall, and it came 
from a ranch in Arizona. The rug on 
my living-room floor is a gorgeous 
thing which a Navajo woman spent 
almost two years weaving—from wool 
she herself raised, sheared, carded, 
dyed and designed. In passing, I'll re- 
port that the ceiling beams in that 
living room are pine poles or logs, 
skinned and varnished yes, but still 
reflecting the rustic beauty and sym- 
bolism of pioneer log cabin days. The 
walls of the house are adobe mud 
bricks, made by an Indian man who 
puddled them with his bare feet and 
baked them lazily in the Arizona sun- 
shine. Now I am not native born— 
a man becomes a “native?” Arizonian 
after five years of residence, we say 
—but coming from the colder, less 
imaginative East I found something 
charming here. It is not one single 
something, it is a composite thing of 
many details. The bear skin and the 
adobe bricks are a part of them. So 
is the chandelier, made by a ranch 
blacksmith of branding irons. 

Down at the old, old village of 
Tubac is a friend named Ramon 
Quintero. Ramon has more grand- 


children than he can remember. His 
earthly goods aren’t worth a hun- 
dred dollars, and most of. that would 
be his trusty burro. For decades Ra- 
mon with that burro has been the 
mail man for Tubac. He meets a 
train once a day, fords a river with 
the mail bag and brings to town the 
few letters and packages that come 
for the villagers. Tubac is an all- 
adobe town a century or more old, 
and Ramon is a phenomenon of Ari- 
zona life, both of which are some- 
how endearing. 

When I want exciting memories I 
go to old Tombstone, where hell 
roared spectacularly for a decade, 
then left a virtual ghost town stand- 
ing. Or I go to Pleasant Valley, 
where the Grahams and the Tewks- 
burys fought their sheep-cattle feud 
down “to the last man.” Or I climb 
the heights of Superstition Mountain 
where the fabulous Lost Dutchman 
Gold Mine is hidden, and contemplate 
the lives lost in searching there. 

When I want sheer visual beauty, I 
go to the Bradshaw Mountains or the 
Little Stars and steep myself in the 
canyon blues and purples, exactly as 
Maxfield Parrish used to do, and as 
John Stewart Curry does now each 
winter when he wants a new inspira- 
tion for his facile brush. As a writer} 
I am currently deep not in some Man- 
hattan or Hollywood café society 
drama, but in a biography of ‘Carlos 
Montezuma, an Arizona Indian lad 
who was captured by enemies, sold 
for thirty silver dollars, and lived to 
become a distinguished physician in 
the white man’s world. When I want 
sheer entertainment, bizarre enter- 
tainment, I go to Prescott, pay 
tribute to the old territorial capitol— 
a long log building which still stands 
there—then attend the Smoki snake 
dance. In this, white business men 
strip off their raiment and their iden- 
tities, don savage costumes, paint 
their bodies hideously, then dance 
with live snakes held in their hands 
and mouths. 

A strange melange, all that? Right 
you are! Any other presentation 
would {be inaccurate. Arizona was 
pioneered by people who craved va- 
riety and found it. It is being en- 
joyed now by their daughters and 
sons. If for your contentment you 
demand a narrow, regulated little rut- 
and-routine, stay away from here. 


* * x 
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VACATION AMID THE SPLENDOR O1 
THE Coo€ PIRES PEAK REGIOI 


This year—get the complete change that will 
renew your energy for the days ahead. 
Come to this different land of virgin forests, — 
serene blue lakes and majestic mountains. — 
Inthe Pikes Peak Region you'll enjoy peace | 
born of nature, and the beauty of wild 
things. Play outdoors in crisp mountain 

air, golf, hike and ride old Indian trails, — 
fish for Rainbow trout. With Colorado 
Springs as headquarters, visit the Garden 

of the Gods, gold-famed Cripple Creek, 
the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River. 


Average Sumner Temperature 69° 


Colerade Springs 
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Chamber of Commerce, 106 Pikes Peak Ave., Colo. Springs, Colo, 
Send beautifully illustrated booklet of scenio attractions and activities 
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THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
those desiring a  distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- — 
ments and service antici- — 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(many with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or for 
shorter periods. 
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Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
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A Short-cut To Home Decoration 


A PORTFOLIO OF INTERIORS 


Color Schemes and Decorative Details by Ina M. Germaine 


Here is a new and unique kind of aid for the home 
decorator that presents decoration in its simplest terms. 
If you want some really fresh ideas about the latest 
fashions in draperies, or structural changes to bring 
vitality to a dull room, or smart color schemes, you'll 
find dozens of them here. This superb portfolio con- 
tains seventeen large drawings on heavy board, measur- 
ing 1514 x 11 inches, made from original drawings by 
a well-known designer. Accompanying them is a bro- 
chure, descriptive of each interior, with detailed prac- 
tical information on furniture arrangement, fabrics, 
color schemes and other particulars. The details are set 
forth in such a way that they may be applied to any 
room in whole or in part—and they are specifically 
aimed at your own decorating problems. Rich-looking 
living rooms, gay kitchens, dainty bedrooms, comfort- 
able libraries, serene dining rooms—all these and many 
other rooms, in large and small country houses and 
city apartments, are pictured and described in such a 


way as to set you to planning how you too can use this 
interesting window treatment, that unusual fabric com- 
bination and smart color scheme. To give the key to 
color combinations, one drawing is in full color. The 
other sixteen (some of them contain two rooms) are 
in black and white. The portfolio itself, and the ac- 
companying brochure, are handsomely bound in a 
handsome woodgrain cypress paperboard. Price, $3.25 


Only a Limited Number of Copies ‘of This Series Still Available 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me A PORTFOLIO OF INTERIORS 
Carriage charges prepaid. I enclose $3.25— 


ING Ta vee ea ea Gee etc ytaich ay ores Meats, Sine kakln SIRE RR Ace SWOENS OE ae 


All the Thrills and 
Glamour of the Old West 


In One Convenient 
Pacheage 
@ 51 Peaks Over 14,000 ft. 


@ National Forests, Monu- 
ments, Wilderness Areas 


@ Cliff Dwellings, Ghost 
Towns, Mining Camps 


@ Medicinal Hot Springs 


e Snow-fed Trout Streams, 
Glacier-born Lakes 


@ Rodeos, Cowboys, 
Indians 


@ Dude Ranches, Resorts, 
Camps 


‘ 


The best of all places for a “one-stop” vacation .. . where you can 
relax in the shadow of the Rockies while Colorado’s snow-condi- — 


= Lip.c ittee envet 
ae sosnitgit stote a ee : tioned atmosphere eases the strain on war-tired nerves. See America’s 
erode iretee he 1 grandest panorama of snow-capped peaks, with all the attractions 
Bh checked Oa Elcom and pleasures of the old-time West thrown in for good measure. ” 
1 jauntins ches bys" i Smooth highways, convenient bus, air, train schedules everywhere. — 
Wo ee oalt an i Moderate living costs. Ideal “new home’’—with world-famous schools — 
4 and year ‘round educational facilities. Use the coupon at left. 


Address 


